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Vem soon The New Republic is going 
to have a birthday—its tenth. This page 
is printed in advance to ask you who read 
it to see to it that ten years hence it has another 
birthday—its twentieth. It is a necessary page 
to ask you to read, for there is a tendency, when 
a journal gets to be ten years old, to take it for 
granted. This tendency asserted itself in the case 
of The Freeman when that journal was less than 
four years old. Today America is without The 
Freeman, and it is the poorer thereby. 


T ne new reader, conscious of five good dollars 
paid down for something that frequently only 
makes him mad, is heard to ask: “Why shouldn’t 
I take The New Republic for granted?” The 
answer is short and true: “Because you can’t.” 
No journal published at a loss can be taken for 
granted. The New Republic—and, so far as we 
know, every other journal in the world— is pub- 
lished at a loss. Except one. And hence this 


page. 


A certain English weekly, we are told on good 
authority, after publishing at a loss for years, has 
recently “turned the corner.” It is not for us to 
disclose the financial affairs of a neighbor. 
Enough that this is big news and good news. The 
thing can be done. 


Tew, nine, eight years ago, we believed it could 
be done and persuaded our readers it could be 
done. (We still believe it, and seek to persuade 
you so again.) And the fact is, with your help 
we precious near proved it. At the high water 
mark of its circulation (43,000 paid-up readers) 
in 1920, The New Republic actually did break 
even for six months, and it closed the year with 
the record of having earned eighty cents out of 
every dollar it spent. A worthy record too, for 
cost prices were soaring then. Indeed, had they 
kept decently normal there would have been 
something to put by for the lean years that fol- 
lowed. 


T u1s approach to self-suppore came as a direct 
result of circulation. (The number of paid-up 
readers has since dropped to less than 30,000— 
though that mark may easily be passed with the 
November election issues.) Circulation is what a 
journal like ‘The New Republic has got to live on. 
Not that we would scorn to live on advertising, 
if the advertiser would let us. But he won’t. A 
steady progress of consolidation is going on 


among the advertising agents, and advertising 
space is more and more being bought in blocks of 
hundreds of thousands or even millions of read- 
ers. Moreover, thinking journals have a habit of 
thinking differently than many advertisers, who 
in spite of themselves look askance at them. 
American bolshevism may be dead, but a high- 
brow journal is still dangerous. Then too, they 
do say that an agent’s commission on a page that 
costs $150 is less than on a page that costs $5,000. 
And since the percentage is the same in both cases, 
it would seem that more money can be made out 
of the big fellows—and sometimes with less ef- 
fort. 


So The New Republic must look to its readers to 
support it, and in the long run it hasn’t any busi- 
ness to look to anybody else. That is the only 
self-respecting basis on which any paper ought to 
live. So far as it has approached self-support in 
the past, it has done so on this basis. With the 
example of its English neighbor before us, The 
New Republic starts its second decade confident 
that the impossible is going to be achieved. 


Ass it will be, and promptly, with your real co- 
operation. The question is: Is it worth it? Is 
the presence of a free journal—not an always- 
right journal or an always-wrong journal, but a 
journal which, as William Allen White has said, 
is free and honest and intelligent—is that kind 
of journal worth putting your shoulder to the 
wheel for? If it is, do it. Stop taking it for 
granted. Renew the effort that sent the circula- 
tion soaring at the start. See to it that every 
year you are responsible for bringing in at least 
one new five-dollar reader, Would you be 
cajoled into doing this? We will cajole you 
with a lovely book (free). Would you prefer 
to do it for the sake of the soul of America? 
Ask yourself how you would feel were The 
New Republic to go the way of The Freemzn. 


Now is the time for action. Whatever the re- 
sult of the election, progressivism today is in the 
center of the American stage. It is the oppor- 
tunity of a decade. Send us the names of possible 
readers; send us readers themselves; share the 
cost of a subscription to get it started. And again, 
send us names, names checked from club lists, 
from telephone directories, from business files— 
names dug out of eager brains and kind hearts. 
And most of all, if you really want to help, send 
us your own name. Even if you cannot help in 
the ways suggested, other ways can be worked out 
together once we know you are willing. 
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The Week 


OW that the campaign is coming to an end, 
the prophets are almost as busy as the elec- 
fioneers. They lead an exciting but precarious ex- 
ence. Never has the result of an election depend- 

d upon a larger number of incalculable and shifting 
actors. There are plausible reasons for believing 
hat in the East, Middle and Far West not more than 
our citizens out of every ten who voted for Cox in 
1920 will vote for Davis in 1924, and less than six 
but of every ten who voted for Harding will vote 
or Coolidge. But these percentages are at best a 
ough average and they vary enormously in differ- 
nt parts of the country. In the South and the 
border states Davis will run as well as Cox or bet- 
er. He will receive probably a larger vote in the 
lectoral College. In the North and Far West, on 
he other hand, his strength is insignificant. In the 
ast and Middle West he is a much more positive 
actor in the campaign and may carry a state or two 
which Cox lost, but on the whole he is in.these parts 
bf the country running third. Our impression is 
hat he is gaining rather than losing. Yet if he is 
Raining, his gains are not sufficient as yet to improve 
his chances of election. It seems certain that fewer 


popular votes will be cast for Davis than for either 
of his rivals. 


THERE are two private polls of presidential pref- 
erences now being conducted by newspapers and 
magazines. One of them, conducted by the Literary 
Digest, has at this writing counted almost two mil- 
lion supposed votes. The other, conducted by 
the Hearst press, has counted at the time we write 
less than 700,000. According to both polls Davis is 
running third; and according to both Coolidge is far 
ahead of La Follette. But in most other important 
respects they differ. The Literary Digest’s poll as- 
signs about 56 percent of the total vote to Coolidge, 
23 percent to La Follette and 20 percent to Davis. 
If it is correct La Follette will not carry any state 
except Wisconsin. But it is certainly incorrect and 
misleading. It seems clear that the lists of voters 
from which an expression of opinion was solicited 
were heavily weighted in Coolidge’s favor. The 
poll of the Hearst press assigns at present about 44 
percent to Coolidge, something we 36 percent to 
La Follette and almost 21 percent to Davis. These 
figures are the most trustworthy that have been col- 
lected, but we doubt whether they predict accurately 
the relative strength of the three candidates as it 
will actually be exhibited on November 4. It 
probably over-estimates the Coolidge vote as com- 
pared to the votes of his two rivals. 


‘THE underestimate of the percentage of Davis 
votes is obvious and its reason is plain. Little or no 
attempt is being made to poll the South except in 
the case of large cities in one or two states. The per- 
centage of Davis votes in the East, the Middle 
West and the Far West may not be much more than 
one-fifth, but for the whole of the country it will 
be over a quarter and less than a third. The La 
Follette vote is also probably underestimated for 
two reasons. It is drawn chiefly from relatively 
poor and obscure people who are less likely to be 
discovered by the canvassers and who frequently are 
afraid to name their preference. How much allow- 
ance should be made for underestimates from these 
sources, it is impossible to say, but it is probable that 
if the election were held this week the La Follette 
vote would run over rather than under the thirty- 
six percent assigned to him at this writing by the 
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poll. Whether he will keep this percentage until 
the end is doubtful. The Progressive organization 
is very poorly equipped to marshal its actual and 
develop its possible vote. If it had been better 
equipped La Follette would have pushed Coolidge 
very hard. As it is Coolidge seems to be gaining in 
the East and Middle West at the expense of La 
Follette if not of Davis. Whether he will be able 
at the last moment to nose out a victory still remains 
doubtful in spite of the betting odds in his favor. 
At present the chances appear to favor the failure 
of any candidate to obtain a majority in the Elec- 
toral College. But the allegiance of many voters to 
their present choices is weak, and there may be a 
considerable shift in their decisions during the last 


few days. 


AN extraordinary situation has developed in Mas- 
sachusetts over the ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the federal Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate child labor. In this state, 
in which there will be an advisory referendum on 
the amendment in November, the question is of only 
academic interest as a local issue. Massachusetts 
already has adopted a satisfactory statewide child 
labor law of her own. Nevertheless, the forces of 
reaction are greatly concerned about preventing a 
favorable verdict at the polls. The action taken in 
this important state will be closely watched as a 
precedent by other state legislatures which will vote 
on this issue during the coming winter. Also, some 
of the capitalists heavily interested in the textile in- 
dustry in Massachusetts are likewise owners of mills 
in the Southern states. They hope that by working 
now in the North they can prevent the federal ac- 
tion which would debar them from the use of child 
labor in the South. In their efforts in Massachu- 
setts they have suddenly and surprisingly found an 
ally in the local chief of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


WILLIAM, Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, is leading the fight against ratification. A 
short time ago he wrote to every pastor in the Bos- 
ton archdiocese urging “that you bring to the atten- 
tion of your parishoners at all the masses of Sun- 
day, October 5, the danger hidden in the proposed 
child labor amendment. .. .” He also demanded 
that two women from each parish should attend a 
mass meeting against the amendment, which was 
subsequently held. In most of the churches a con- 
demnation of the proposal written by the Arch- 
bishop was read. The Pilot, the official organ of 
the Boston archdiocese, is also fighting the child 
labor amendment with considerably more vigor than 
candor, as will be seen by its statement “that 
the measure is socialistic in its origin and purport; 
that it is a veiled attack on family life, that it will 
transfer the control of all persons under eighteen 
fromthe parents to the federal government, that it 
will establish a great centralized bureaucracy in 
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Washington, and finally that the measure is entire! 
unnecessary.” The Pilot also quotes with appro 
the resolution of the Georgia legislature which 
that the amendment “would give irrevocable gy 
port to a rebellion of childhood which menaces q 
civilization.” Perhaps the climax of cruelty x 
absurdity was reached by the Reverend John 
Gorham, of Woburn, Mass., who in his endeavor; 
back up the Archbishop declared that the fede; 
amendment is not necessary because “the laws 
Massachusetts are sufficient for the protection of 
children.” The battle is, of course, accompanied} 
the customary fol-de-rol to the effect that the pr 
posal is “a communistic, bolshevistic plot,” and} 
the professional patriots’ usual desperate attemp 
to identify everyone who takes a prominent part; 
the struggle for the liberation of the children x 
secret agent of Moscow. 


WHATEVER may be the interests behind Card 
nal O’Connell they have been sufficient to cay 
Major James A. Curley, Boston’s famous and flay 
boyant mayor, to execute an extraordinary one-d 
flop on this question. Mayor Curley is the Dem 
cratic candidate for Governor of Massachuset 
The state convention of this party, like the nation 
one, endorsed the child labor amendment. ( 
October 6, Mayor Curley declared flatly that | 
would stand by the amendment. On October 7, 
repudiated it with a large quantity of words bx 
rowed bodily from Cardinal O’Connell’s prop 
ganda factory, all to the effect that giving powert 
Congress to prevent the merciless exploitation « 
children is part of a bolshevist plot to capture t 
government. 


WE hardly need to point out to our rcaders t 
evil consequences of thus throwing the weight « 
authority of a high Roman Catholic prelate into t 
consideration of what ought to be a non-partis 
non-political question of human welfare. If ev 
anything deserved to be considered on its merits,! 
is this business of freeing children from about ti 
last, and in many ways the most terrible, of all 
forms of slavery. Yet the action of the Cardin 
makes it impossible that this shall be the case. 
fires of religious prejudice and passion will now) 
lighted. For a church to go openly into politic 
a dangerous thing at any time and doubly so todd 
when the sort of intolerance represented by the } 
Klux Klan, and not without its counterparts on t 
other side, is abroad in the land. Cardinal O’Ca 
nell may be sincerely animated by the absurd fe 
he professes that the child labor amendment © 
abolish the church’s parochial schools; but if so,! 
has certainly done their cause far more harm t 


good. 


THE campaign speeches of Secretary Hugi 
have been the chief political incident of the we 
just past. Mr. Hughes is the most important # 
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ehaps the ablest speaker the Republicans possess ; 
hich makes it all the more regrettable that he 
sould shut his eyes and blaze away with the stan- 
yrdized Republican bunk. He repeats the great 
pyth that a deadlock in the Electoral College 


5 entire} 
appro 
ble Sup 


elty agmpeans Bryan for President; he affects to see the 
John ygpuntry in dreadful peril because La Follette pro- 
leavor moses to submit a constitutional amendment restrict- 


ng the Supreme Court’s power to nullify federal 
poislation; he makes the usual faces at the League 
f Nations with cold disregard for his own declara- 
on voiced in 1929 that a vote for Harding was 
vote for America’s entrance into the League. 
hile the Secretary of State indulges in this sort 
f thing, President Coolidge’s campaigning con- 
sts of bits of platitudinous moral philosophy of 
general birds-and-flowers character, while he 
ains silent on the vital things which the coun- 
has a right to hear about. Not a word 
bout the Ku Klux Klan; not a word about the 
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1 Card ; 

1 caumroposal to lower the sugar tariff; not a word on 
1d fankgee all-important issue of honesty in government 
one-dalqgmnd how he proposes, if he does propose, to clean 
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HE spirit and substance of M. Poincaré’s views 
n disarmament and peace are expressed with clas- 
cal perfection by Anatole France in the speech of 
ohn Cock: “I am a pacifist, Monsieur Bergeret. 
ut, thank God, I’m not a pacifist like you. The 
eace 1 want is not your peace. You are basely 
tented with the peace imposed on us today. 
e, on the other hand, have too lofty a spirit to 
ndure it without impatience. This soft, tranquil 
eace, with which you are satisfied, offends our 
oud hearts cruelly. When we come into power, 
will make another kind of peace. We will make 
terrible peace, with spurs and trumpets, an eques- 
ian peace. We will make a peace savage and im- 
lacable, a peace full of menaces and horror, a 
ame-crested peace worthy of us, a roaring ,thun- 
ering peace, flashing with lightning; a peace more 
orrible than the most horrible war, which will 
rike icy fear into the universe and destroy the 
nglish people by inhibition. There, Monsieur 
geret, is the sense in which we are pacifists. In 
ro or three months you will see our peace break 
t; it will set the world in flames.” 
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DAY by day it had become more evident that the 
te German Reichstag had come to the end of its 
sefulness. It was practically impossible to pull the 
scordant parties into a coalition coherent enough 
carry on a consistent policy. And no other coun- 
ever stood more in need of a consistent policy 
tan Germany does today. No one can say what 
bmplications will arise in connection with the ap- 
lication of the Dawes plan, but they are quite sure 
be many and grave. And the German govern- 
ent which handles them ought to be solidly sup- 
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ported, both in the Reichstag and in public opinion. 
The Reichstag which has just been dissolved was 
elected as a challenge to Poincaré. It accepted the 
Dawes settlement without any mandate from the 
people. Its codperation in the actual administra- 
tion of the plan was bound to be uncertain. Even 
if the elections show increased strength for the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists, the political situa- 
tion will be healthier than it has been in recent 
months. 


HERRIOT?’S financial plans, like the Snowden 
budget, are calculated to allay middle class fears. 
He proposes to gain a considerable increase in rev- 
enue from the suppression of tax dodging—a meas- 
ure nobody will object to, at least in public. There 
is to be a new tax on exchange operations, on in- 
surance companies and banks, “on increments, build- 
ings and good will.” The last items, as reported 
in the press, are not very definite, but we take it that 
all he has in mind is a slight extension of the income 
taxes falling on business. From the suppression of 
tax dodging he expects to gain a billion and three- 
quarters francs; from the new taxes, a billion, and 
a billion in payments from Germany under the 
Dawes plan. We suspect he exaggerates the prob- 
able budgetary receipts, but even if the yield is as 
great as he anticipates, his budgetary margin will 
still remain much too narrow for safety. France 
is not ready yet to tolerate a government which 
levies taxes sufficiently productive to insure fiscal] 
stability. 


The Progressive Attack on 
Monopoly 


HILE Republican campaign fund collectors 
are attempting to dig into the pocketbooks 
of big business by talk of the “Socialist third 
party” and by statements that La Follette and 
Wheeler are a second Lenin and Trotsky, W. Z. 
Foster, the communist candidate, alleges that La 
Follette is a hopeless reactionary attached to the 
competitive system of private enterprise, and that he 
wants nothing more than to break up monopolies 
and return to the outworn era of small business. 
How can Socialists, asks Foster, stomach such an al- 
liance with the petit bourgeois? Meanwhile Demo- 
cratic critics point out the apparently divergent aims 
of La Follette’s followers, contending that such a 
mélange of economic doctrines is no nourishing food 
for a permanent new party. 

These critics, in so far as they are sincere, are 
suffering from an old and deep-rooted superstition 
that economic principles can be adequately expressed 
in a few simple formulae. Either you belong in the 
tribe of the satisfied and are soothed when your 
witch-doctor intones such phrases as “private prop- 
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erty” and “supply and demand,” or you belong in 
the tribe of the revolutionists and can be placated 
with nothing less than the mysti¢ incantations of 
class warfare and universal common ownership. But 
such demonology has little to do with economic 
realities. Economic science is not a simple orthodoxy 
but a complex and difficult effort to understand in 
detail the economic behavior of men and institu- 
tions. Salutary economic action on the part of the 
state must consist, neither of total abstention—of 
which, indeed, it is in the very nature of things in- 
capable—nor of sweeping decrees. It must consist 
of well calculated combinations of specific measures, 
applied experimentally, and altered with the growth 
of knowledge and the change of situations. The 
very fact that those who think in terms of the tradi- 
tional economic categories can make little of La 
Follette’s program is a tribute to his realism. For 
years he has been dealing with these problems as 
they arise in public life. His record in Wisconsin 
and in the Senate proves that few public men are 
more keenly aware of the necessity of careful re- 
search as the basis of political action, few are more 
alive to the experimental nature of economic meas- 
ures, or better understand the technique of apply- 
ing them to specific situations as the need becomes 
manifest. 

It is not true, of course, that the La Follette plat- 
form comprises a final and detailed plan of attack 
on the abuses of private monopoly. No platform 
could do that. But neither is it true that the plat- 
form is inconsistent, or that it does not point out a 
number of sound first steps in the project of control 
of the national economy for the interest of the ma- 
jority of plain citizens. If his critics had been 
equipped with a real understanding of economic 
welfare and a scientific point of view, and if they 
had examined the La Follette platform and record, 
they would not be so puzzled about his tendency as 
they now seem to be. 

The basis of all other action, La Follette con- 
tends in his acceptance message, is a “return of gov- 
ernment to the people” by the creation of a new 
political instrument in the shape of a party of pro- 
gressive principles which shall not be financed by 
those very interests which now benefit from the eco- 
nomic control of the party system and the action of 
mental nature of the connection between the eco- 
nomic control of the party system and the action of 
elected officers he is explicit and insistent. This 
fact alone distinguishes him either in sincerity or 
intelligence from other candidates who claim to be 
progressive. 

Next to control of the government itself by the 
farmers, wage-earners and other non-beneficiaries 
of monopoly, the democratic control of credit is 
most important. In the Federal Reserve System 
and the Federal Farm Loan System the government 
now has two credit agencies of immense potential 
power. La Follette proposes to inject into the man- 
agement of these two enterprises the point of view 
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of the farmer, the wage-earner and the consum, 
He proposes to appoint to the managing boar 
properly qualified representatives of these clasy 
and to prevent exclusive control of the system | 
those in close sympathy with international fing 
ciers. His encouragement of codperative ent 
prises of course includes the codperative labor bay 
and investment companies, which are building wy 
popular control of credit from the bottom. 

La Follette’s policy with regard to the railroy 
confutes those who contend that he is a dogma 
adherent of competition. He does not wish tox 
store railroad competition, but rather looks forw, 
to a complete elimination of it by government om 
ership. If any of the Socialist program is to | 
adopted, a basic public utility of this sort is certai 
ly the place to begin, and no Socialist administratic 
if it should achieve power, would attempt more th 
this as a first step. This solution of the proble 
however, is regarded not as immediately desirabj 
and it is coupled with a promise of safeguarj 
against bureaucratic operation. We shall have: 
learn the functional rather than the military type: 
administration, and we shall have to be able to con 
bine it with a practical form of industrial demo 
racy, before public ownership can do full justi 
either to the public or to the employes. Rap 
progress is now being made in both these respec 
Ip the meantime, La Follette concentrates on 
immediate measures—the substitution of genui 
conciliation and arbitration for the bureaucrai 
Railroad Labor Board, and the establishment of 
valuation for rate-fixing purposes which will elim 
nate the water in railroad securites. Valuation i 
ticklish and uncertain task at best, but it is essenti 
to any public rate-fixing activity, and probably 1 
one has evolved a better formula than La Follett 
“prudent investment.” The valuations fixed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission conform to 1 
recognizable principle, but waver about between « 
less depreciation, cost of reproduction, and markt 
value of the properties. The result is usually clo 
enough to the book value to include most of ti 
water. If a method can be devised under whi 
financiers can no longer play with railroad secu 
ties, and railroads themselves can be operated, nots 
profit-making enterprises, but as genuine publ 
servants, the chief source of the profits of priva 
monopoly in the United States will be broken. 

Almost as basic as railroads is mechanical pow 
The United States now faces the development ot 
gigantic extension of electric power, through the4 
ploitation of water power and the linking up 4 
electric power stations in large systems. The effed 
of this development, not only on industry, but‘ 
home life are incalculable. La Follette, alo 
among the three candidates, stands for public 
velopment and public ownership, so far as possill 
of this new enterprise. In the absence of such a p? 
icy, it is certain that another aggregation of privat 
monoly is inevitable. 
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The La Follette taxation policy is a well consid- 
ed attack on the abuses of monopoly. Such mon- 
nolies as cannot be prevented or are allowed to ex- 
register their activities in immense profits. The 
ogressives would reclaim part of these profits for 


blic use by excess profits taxes and graduated cor- 
oration income taxes. Such taxes cannot possibly 
ncrease costs and prices, but they do lower the tax 
den on the citizen of small income. If any sur- 
us should arise after liquidation of the govern- 
nent war debt, it could be invested in productive 
terprises for the public benefit, rather than being 
ft to the administration of private financiers who 
looking only for the greatest possible money 



































turn. 
The power of big business is expressed not only 
) relation to consumers, but in relation to em- 
oyes. Most of the industries characterized by 
ge and powerful concerns do not recognize or 
eal with labor organizations. The owners have 
len strengthened in their struggle against labor by 
ch legalized devices as the blacklist and the “yel- 
bw dog” contract, and by sweeping injunctions. At- 
pts to protect trade unions from these unfair 
eapons by legislation have almost invariably run 
foul of the power of the courts to declare laws un- 
pnstitutional. The La Follette platform not only 
avors the legal protection of unions, but a consti- 
tional amendment to curb the veto power of the 
purts. We shall not arrive at a solution of indus- 
ial unrest through the development of recognized 
d responsible labor organizations, capable of shar- 
hg in the administration of industry, until some 
ch reform is effected—unless in the meantime the 
purts should be educated to a modern attitude to- 
ards the problem. If their education is possible, 
he agitation of this question which the Progressive 
hovement is causing will further it. 
In its farmers’ plank the Progressive platform 
avors not only the credit measures above described, 
d the encouragement of codperative enterprises, 
t a reduction of high protective tariffs on indus- 
ial products, which favor monopoly and discrimi- 
ate against the consumer. A reduction of railroad 
reight rates and an extension of waterways is also 
ommended so that the western grain growers may 
bmpete for European custom on even terms with 
e Canadians and others who now benefit from 
bwer transportation charges in overseas trade. 
Last of all comes the enforcement of existing law 
painst conspiracies to fix prices and restrict produc- 
on—practices which have grown tremendously 


vith the unfettered development of trade associa- 


ons fostered by the war. 
This program embodies neither a reckless attempt 
) dissolve modern industrial organization into its 


rimitive components nor a sweeping application of 
ate socialism. Yet it is a program upon which all 
hose who recognize the problem of monopoly may 
nite. The farmer, the wage-earner, the profes- 
onal and small business man all stand to gain by 
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it. The economic pragmatist will accept it as a well 
calculated and enlightening series of experiments, 
while the evolutionary socialist could not well ask 
for more as a practical beginning. It is an excellent 
example of statesmanship—which consists in the 
working unification of groups which have varying 
grievances but the same general tendency, and of 
leaders who have varying theoretical attitudes but 
the same general aims, by means of a concrete series 
of measures applied to an existing situation. 


The Gamble of the English 


Election 


LECTION forecasts are always hazardous and 
any accuracy which they may turn out to have 
in the case of the English general election will be 
more fortuitous than is usual. Electoral statistics 
show queer results and queerer possibilities. Thus 
in 1910 Labor elected 42 members of the House of 
Commons. In 1918, with six times the popular 
vote in the country, only 57 members were elected. 
Five years later, with less than double the 1918 
popular vote, 191 candidates were returned. In 
1922 the Conservatives were in a minority of one 
and a half millions in the country and had a major- 
ity of 75 in the House of Commons. In 1923 this 
majority was wiped out by the change of 300,000 
votes in a total poll of fourteen millions. The Con- 
servatives lost 25,000 votes and 88 seats. 

The possible vagarious results are almost limit- 
less. It is true, as James Russell Lowell once said, 
that democracies count heads instead of breaking 
them, but to count heads and get a fair result is 
more difficult than it might seem. There is only 
accidental correlation between the support mustered 
by programs in the country and the support which 
these programs can secure from party adherents in 
the House of Commons. Every school boy believes 
that democracy means rule by a majority; but he 
does not know that frequently the majority in the 
legislature is an artificial creation of minorities and 
pluralities in the country. The reasons for this are 
two in number: three-cornered contests, and the 
small margins responsible for victories or losses. 

At the election in November, 1923, there were 
252 constituencies with more than two candidates. 
In all but forty-five of these the winning candidate 
failed to receive a majority of the vote. Nine con- 
stituencies returned two members, so there were in 
the last House of Commons 216 minority membets 
distributed among the various parties as follows: 
Conservative, 96; Labor, 70; Liberal, 49, and In- 
dependent, 1. After the 1922 election only 179 
seats were held on minority support in the constitu- 
encies. In the present campaign there will prob- 
ably be some arrangement between the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties; candidates will be with- 
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drawn in order to afford better opportunities of de- 
feating Labor candidates in straight two-party 
fights. It is impossible to estimate the probable suc- 
cess of these tactics. Such figures as are available 
from the 1923 election are not very illuminating. 

In 1923 the Liberals intervened in 47 constitu- 
encies. The result was that the Conservative vote 
of 1922 was reduced by 27% percent and the Labor 
vote by 18 percent. Labor contested 16 new seats, 
and the Tory vote was reduced by 15 percent and 
the Liberal by 14 percent. The Liberals in 1923 
withdrew 25 candidates, with the result that the 
Conservative vote was increased by 14,297 and the 
Labor vote by 46,834 in the constituencies affected. 
The Conservatives also abstained in 15 constitu- 
encies and the Liberal vote was increased by 66,- 
953 while Labor gained only 9,546. These figures, 
so far as they show anything, suggest that in new 
contests the Liberals take more from the Conserva- 
tives than from Labor, and Labor takes more heavi- 
ly from the Conservatives than from the Liberals. 
On the other hand, abstentions by the Liberal party 
mean a gain for Labor, while the retirement of a 
Conservative means a marked increase for the Lib- 
eral candidate. 

These general tendencies are of course subject to 
complete contradiction by local conditions. Any 
accommodation between the Conservative and Lib- 
eral parties to defeat Labor will work out different- 
ly in different constituencies. Some candidates will 
be run because, say, the Conservative believes that 
he will have a better chance if his opponents are 
split into two camps. After the election of 1923 
there were stories of anonymous contributions for 
Labor candidates to contest particular constituencies 
in order to insure the defeat of the Liberal aspir- 
ants. Three cornered fights lead to bargainings, 
uncertainty, and to minority members. Of the 
triangular contests in 1923 the Liberals won 52; 
Labor, 84, and the Conservatives 116. In these con- 
tests the voter knows that if he supports his own 
candidate it may result in the election of the one he 
dislikes most. But the curious fact is that whereas 
in 1922 the Conservatives got 347 seats in the 
House of Commons with a total vote of 5,565,000, 
and in 1923 were reduced to 258 seats with a vote 
of as many as 5,544,000 (an extremely small 
change), in 1922 the Conservatives had one less 
minority member than they had in 1923. 


Vagarious results come also when there are no 
three-cornered fights. At the 1906 elections in 
England, only 18 percent of the electors changed 
their votes, but a substantial Unionist majority was 
suddenly turned into a huge Liberal majority. A 
simple illustration will show the mechanics of these 
anomalies. Suppose that in an election of the House 
of Commons, five constituencies return five Liberals 
by majorities of 200 apiece on a 10,000 poll: 


NS CED i. v'5-s ania bb Vs sree 5100 
Brown (Conservative) ................4. 4900 
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and by the next election 150 voters in each dist) 
have changed their minds so that the result in ¢, 
case is 
Brown (Conservative) ................. 5 
£ RA $9 


then what 750 voters have done is to defeat five p 
who represented (or over-represented) the Lit, 
als of the five districts. The advocates of pro 
tional representation go on to argue that the 7; 
voters have no greater right than to change thy 
own representatives; that the whole five constiy 
encies should be grouped together and should} 
represented in the first case by three Liberals ; 
two Conservatives; that the change of votes shoy 
dismiss only oné Liberal instead of five. The on 
point we desire to make is that with these smal] ma 
gins for victories or defeats, a tiny percentage 
the total electorate (in this case it was one and om 
half percent: 750 out of 50,000) can determine ¢ 
success or defeat of a number of candidates. 

This is bound to happen in the English electic 
In November, 1923, more than 60 seats were wi 
by majorities of less than 500. One Liberal 1 
successful by 3 votes, a Conservative by 6, and 
Laborite by 26. The change of a few votes he 
and there will change the representative. App: 
ently the Conservatives have more to fear than ti 
other parties, for about half of these dangero 
seats are held by them. But 500 is an arbit 
number; a change of 1,000 votes would not be u 
usual in a total poll of say 25,000 for a constituen 
and it is evident that small shifts of opinion in t 
country can play havoc with the results of the ele 
tion. 

In one respect the 1923 House of Commons ¥ 
rather unusual. The parties were represented ve 
nearly in proportion to the votes they polled int 
country. This correspondence was closer than { 
many years but it was entirely accidental. Contrat 
for example, the following results in the 1923 ele 
tion: 


Birmingham: Votes Sea 
Conservative ......... 149,980 ll 
|” Tae ERIS Eee 76,114 ( 
SED Sad Svius Ka eins Ca 28,980 0 

Manchester: Votes Sea 
Conservative ......... 104,027 I 
ARR RE ee 79,885 4 
EE oe oh gee SS iu 71,141 j 


In the first case, minorities have no representatit 
at all. In the second case, they are over-represente 
And considered from another angle, the 1923 ele 
tion was remarkable. The average number of vot 
recorded for each seat obtained was nearly the sat 
for all parties. It ranged from 29,348 votes p 
seat for Liberals to 23,981 per seat for the Lab 
party. In 1922 the Conservatives got a seat 1 
18,180 votes, the Labor party a seat for each 3 
706 votes, while the Liberals had to number 44) 
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ch disnmed to each member of the House. The anomalies Nominally a Baptist, he is no more acceptable, as 
It in ei the 1923 election simply corrected each other in John Roach Straton broadly hints, to the regulars 
astonishing fashion. But it is possible that of that denomination than to their brothers in the 
ey may occur again in unexpected ways and Presbyterian fold. For years, indeed, he has sus- 
d up to a greater anomaly instead of being tained violent and bitter attacks from the funda- 
ncelled. Hence the difficulty of an election mentalists of both churches. All this, Dr. Fosdick 
: five milibrecast. clearly implies, is involved in the recent action. To 
- Lib affiliate himself with the Presbyterian church as a 

pro P member in good standing would be to abandon the 
the i aw and Order in the Church interdenominationalism of his mission, to subscribe 


. 5 


nge the to a rigid formula, the Westminster Confession, to 
CONnStigiE The Assembly could not have gone further in the sign on the dotted line. This he cannot do. 

hould Wibection of according you a welcome. At the same time Such being the case, the theological motive would 
erals aie Assembly could not have done less toward maintaining seem to predominate. The Judicial Commission of 
es shou order and procedure of the church. the Assembly has ruled: “If he can accept the doc- 
The on Dr. Work to Dr. Fospicx. trinal standards of our church, as contained in the 
nal! mg Confession of Faith, there should be no difficulty 
ntage ¢ HE action of the Presbyterian General As- in receiving him. If he cannot, he ought not to 
and on sembly versus Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick continue to occupy a Presbyterian pulpit.” To 
mine ti being discussed very widely as a manifestation of which Dr. Fosdick has rejoined: “Any subscription 
- fundamentalism.” This is probably quite incor- made under such circumstances would be generally 
electioa@f/&t, It is not a case of the shock of contradictory and, I think, truly interpreted as moral surrender. 


vere Wiaiinion in matters of belief. It is rather that of an I am entirely willing that my theology should be 
eral Waitablished institution and a disturbing personality. questioncd: I am entirely unwilling to give any oc- 
6, andr, Fosdick holds opinions which have proved of- casion for the questioning of my ethics.” Upon 
tes hewlnsive, no doubt, to many and important members _ this showing it seems to be a pure case of theological 
Appa the Presbyterian church; but he is being expelled orthodoxy, and the fundamentalists win. 
than tiBcquse he is an agitator. But however much fundamentalism may have 
angerowl On the surface, the attitude of the Assembly ap- had to do with bringing the charges and forcing the 
arbitraiiars to be the very reverse of expulsive. Insist- issue, no trace of it appears in this statement of the 
ot be ulltly, almost tenderly, it extends to Dr. Fosdick case. The fundamentalists are a party militant. 
tituengiie right hand of fellowship. During the entire Theirs is no quietism content with bringing all hands 
n in tWRriod of his ministry at the First Presbyterian to a formal agreement within the walls of a struc- 
the eleiifhurch of New York he has remained nominally a_ ture of convention. As true reactionaries they have 
pptist, acting in the capacity of associate pastor in been directing an attack upon the established order 
Presbyterian pulpit addressed to a distinctly inter- of things theological and ecclesiastical with the 
ted venominational congregation. The vote by which avowed purpose of overthrowing the authority and 
dl in tile last General Assembly of the church invited Dr. the practices which now dominate the churches. In 
than tiibsdick to enter its communion as a regularly or- each denomination they have conducted a mass at 
-ontriined minister is not, presumably, a hostile act. tack upon familiar creeds and the constituted offi- 
23 cle@ilvs Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work, writing to Dr. cialdom. Far from being content with the status 
psdick as spokesman for the special committee of quo, they have advertised their movement as the 
itation, “It is our earnest hope that you may see recovery of lost fundamentals, the revival of for- 
bur way clear to accede to the proposal.” gotten formulas. In each field they have inscribed 
Nevertheless, the invitation is compulsory. How- banners with slogans suitable to the denomination 
er much “the General Assembly makes it plain and, wearing their atavistic rituals upon their 
at it seeks the continuance of (Dr. Fosdick’s) shields, they have attempted to carry the central 
inistry in the First Church,” the ultimatum—join _ position of the church by storm. In each denomina- 
get out—is no less plain. There is, it seems, a tion, though partial victories and sectional defeats 
ker. In his reply to the Assembly, addressed have been scored in various localities, the general 
ough Dr. Work, Dr. Fosdick subjects this dis- outcome remains obscure with the forces of funda- 
entati@™m™genuous proposal to ruthless analysis. Accord- mentalism somewhat weakened by attrition. Gen- 
esentelgmmely we learn from his letter that the whole point erally speaking, the Protestant churches are just 
23 elem the request that he assume membership in the about where they were before the onset of the fun- 
of vottamesbyterian denomination lies in the necessity, en- damentalists. 
he sanimled thereby, of subscribing to the creed. Behind This is true of the Presbyterian church. The at- 
otes pamme simple issue of denominational unity lies the tack upon Dr. Fosdick is certainly one skirmish in 
e Labagm™ore complicated one of theological regularity. Dr. the larger action. So, at least, the world will inter- 
seat fagmpsdick is a modernist. He is permanently con- pret it. And when the moderator of the General 
ach 30mected with Union Theological Seminary, accounted Assembly takes advantage of the occasion to remark 
ber 48qmm the orthodox a hot-bed of devotional bolshevism. that the many expressions of sympathy with Dr. 
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Fosdick “may serve to awaken the Presbyterian 
church to its peril,” denial is difficult. Nevertheless, 
the decision upon Dr. Fosdick was rendered not by 
a sect tut by the church. The requirement imposed 
was not the resurrection of an ancient faith but a 
subscription to the usual, conventional formula, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke has noted pertinently that the 
fundamentalist requirement would have been not 
simply the established creed but the “five points of 
the declaration of 1910” outlining the fundamen- 
talist position. Furthermore, and this is most im- 
portant, no specific point of theology has been raised 
between Dr. Fosdick and the church. The Judicial 
Commission has indicted no heresy; Dr. Fosdick has 
nailed no theses upon the door of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. What the church requires is reg- 
ularity. What Dr. Fosdick has resigned for is “the 
integrity of the individual conscience.” 

Here is the basic issue, an issue not of reaction 
but of conservatism. All questions of doctrine are 
beside the point. The conservative asserts no mili- 
tant postulate. He is simply content not to think at 
all. The strength of his position is that he doesn’t 
have to think. He has an established order that 
exacts only that he hold the lines. He is equally 
impervious to improvement either toward the right 
or toward the left. But most important of all, he is 
on top. There is no standard of measurement but 
that which is; what is, accordingly, is right and vir- 
tuous. The established order represents modera- 
tion, judicious compromise of extremes, common 
sense in government, in short, all that is accepted 
and accustomed and expected, world without end. 
Whoever thinks or does otherwise is an agitator. 

The pachydermatous invulnerability of true bred 
conservatism to the onslaught of any form of inno- 
vation is actually maddening. Faced by the solid 
phalanx of conservative Presbyterian respectability 
Dr. Fosdick can point out that he is an initiator of 
great influence for good to “Evangelical Christian- 
ity,” to which the church answers, with a bland 
smile, that he is cordially invited to step inside. He 
may retort that he is conscientiously opposed to the 
closed shop. But the good churchmen who are 
within can bow gravely to each other in mutual 
acknowledgment of the complete freedom and com- 
fort which they have always found within the fold 
of the established church, than which no sensible 
man could desire more. As Dr. van Dyke has put 
it, “Dr. Fosdick is free to enter the Presbyterian 
church in the same terms as we liberals who were 
born in it and loyally remain in it.” There are no 
issues save the universal conservative formula: per- 
sonal incompatibility; the lamentable idiosyncracies 
of the agitator. Dr. Fosdick can defend no theses 
of his own; none have been attacked. He can at- 
tack no article of the accepted creed; none has been 
put forward as sine qua non. The issue is not what 
he thinks, but that he, unfortunately, thinks at all. 
He is, in the eloquent phrase of Dr. Work, the 
author of “a state of disturbance.” 
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The moral of this story is obvious and anythj 
but tragic. Dr. Fosdick and the Presbyter; 
church have proved to the satisfaction of all } 
holders that for them to work in harness is a gy 
tesque futility. Their basic dispositions are ay 
thetical. The church exists to conserve traditi 
and resist change. Dr. Fosdick, and his equivale 
in every walk of life, exist to promote change x 
resist inertia. The very existence of Dr. Fosdj 
is a danger to the Presbyterian church. Its m 
powerful weapon is the illumination of his chara, 
as a dangerous agitator. But by the same token 
Presbyterian church, and its likeness throughout 4 
social structure, is an obstruction to all that 4 
world hopes to gain from men of genius, and } 
Fosdick’s one advantage lies in making that 
clear. The Established Institution is the end of 
hope, the haven of spiritual inertia, the shelter 
conservatory of the intellectually supine. 


The Use of an Electoral 
Deadlock 


F late we have been hearing on every ha 
a new and strange electioneering argume 
A vote for La Follette, it is urged, would o 
work toward a deadlock in the electoral colle 
Coolidge and Davis supporters alike employ ¢ 
argument; they agree on the dangers of 
deadlock and disagree only on the course 
action the voter ought to take. Nor is it onlyt 
out and out partisans of Coolidge and Davis 
shrink back from the thought of an electoral de 
lock. Thousands of independent voters who are 
clined to favor La Follette on his merits are unt 
ing to vote for him if the net result will be that! 
election of the President must be consigned to ( 
gress. 

We can understand why every voter should) 
fer a straight majority for his favorite candid 
to a deadlock that would expose him to further! 
certainties. But why should any voter prefer 
deadlock the defeat of the man he regards asm 
fit? What is there so terrible about the thing 
self? It was a grave matter in 1876, when the} 
sions of the Civil War had not wholly subsi 
That election affords no analogy to the conditt 
of today. To find a true we = we have to 
back to the elections of 1824, just one huné 
years ago. 

The political conditions preceding the elect 
of 1824 present a striking parallel to the poli 
conditions of the last four years. The two { 
parties of the formative period of our history,! 
Federalists and the Republicans, had fulfilled t 
missions. An “era of good feeling” or more P 
erly of political ambiguity and personal politics! 
supervened. Accident and personal advant 
rather than principle or conviction determined 
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alignment of political leaders. There was, in- 


ed, a perfectly definite division of interests in the 


try, between the democratic elements predomi- 
t in the West and the autocratic and propertied 
ents of the northern and middle sea board 
tes. This division of interests found no more sat- 
actory expression in the politics of the twenties of 
last century than the division of interest be- 
een our democratic farmer-labor elements and 
business classes have found in the politics of the 
ties of this century. Anybody could vote for 
y party, assured that his political interests would 
but indifferently represented by a party which 
d to be all things to all men. 
In the elections of 1824 there were four candi- 
es in the field, Andrew Jackson, John Quincy 
jams, William H. Crawford and Henry Clay. To 
ess the analogy for all it is worth, Jackson was 
La Follette of his time, Clay the John W. 
nvis, John Quincy Adams the Coolidge. We 
e no analogue for Crawford, but since he was 
uded by disabilities before the choice was finally 
de, we may ignore him. In the electoral college 
ckson received 99 votes, John Quincy Adams 84, 
awford 41, Henry Clay 37. As no one had re- 
ed a majority the election fell into the House, 
ere Henry Clay threw his influence on the side 
John Quincy Adams and elected him. We are 
presenting this analogy with prophetic intent. 
do not predict that John W. Davis will follow 
the footsteps of Henry Clay if the election is 
own into the House, nor would we care to pre- 
thecontrary. What we are concerned with here 
he political effect of an election made by Con- 
here was in 1824 a period of intense political 
ivity in Congress before the issue was settled. 
ery political leader was forced to recognize that 
time for political ambiguities was past. He had 
range himself either with John Quincy Adams, 
bureaucrats and conservatives or with Andrew 
kson and the democratic radicals. A real party 
pnment had become inevitable. Congress, then 
ow, the product of an earlier election and rep- 
ntative of a political mood that no longer pre- 
led, gave the presidency to the conservatives. It 
sa delusive victory. For the democratic ele- 
ts, now hammered by defeat into a coherent 
y, elected Jackson by an overwhelming major- 
in 1828. The Jacksonian democracy had at- 
ed to self-consciousness. It evolved definite po- 
tal principles and reliable leadership. It became 
instrument for American political life, and re- 
ed fit until the slavery issue arose to force new 
hments, 
f the next election is thrown into Congress the 
dlock that will ensue is not likely to be broken 
- Every member of Congress will have to con- 
tt his whole political future more seriously than 
ver did before in his life. Men who have called 
selves Republican while repudiating a majority 
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of the principles of the party will be compelled to 
hold themselves to a reckoning. Expert general- 
ship will be required, especially of the supporters of 
La Follette, who will never be forgiven if they fail 
to make every card in their hands count for all it is 
worth. 

Out of this contest we shall have a President 
elected either by a coalition of conservative Repub- 
lican and Democratic votes, or by a coalition of the 
radicals of both parties with the La Follette group. 
In either event we are pretty sure to have a thor- 
oughgoing realignment of parties in the next four 
years. In any case, the man elected President will 
be the choice of a minority of the American people. 
His position will be essentially precarious. And 
this very fact will infuse political energy into both 
his supporters and his opponents. American poli- 
tics is certain to be the more realistic in consequence. 

We recognize that a prolonged deadlock involves 
inconveniences of some moment. Business may be 
adversely affected, especially if its position becomes 
uncertain, through general economic influences, as 
itmay. Many unlovely political passions will be set 
loose. But nothing of value is to be had without 
price. And we think that the clarification of poli- 
tical issues, ‘the realignment of parties in conformity 
to real political interests, is worth the price. 

Most Americans will agree that our governmen- 
tal machine depends for its efficiency upon the 
healthy competition of well-organized political par- 
ties. They will agree that we do not now possess 
parties established upon a basis of organic principle. 
We may put the Republicans into power, and where 
are we? What single issue have we carried to tri- 
umph? If we are discontented with the Republi- 
cans and put the Democrats into power instead, 
what have we accomplished? We have replaced 
one motley crew by another, and may expect only 
the ambiguous performance of a motley crew. 

The next election may go far toward ending so 
absurd a situation. If it does, it will be by virtue of 
the fact that the independent voters are not fright- 
ened by the bugaboo of a deadlocked electoral col- 
lege, but face the prospect calmly as a necessary 
stage in the progress toward political health. 
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Why I Shall Vote For— 
I. Davis 


SHALL vote for Mr. Davis because hz is the 

only man who can be elected in place of Mr. 

Coolidge, and I do not wish directly or in- 
directly to give the present administration another 
term of power. I shall vote for Mr. Davis because 
it seems to me highly important that the next Presi- 
dent should be willing to codperate with Europe in 
organizing the peace of the world. I shall vote for 
him because it seems to me important that the next 
President should be neither bewildered, antipathetic 
nor obtuse in the face of the present sectional and 
class divisions. I shall vote for him because I be- 
lieve that in this post-war world of fierce national. 
isms his strong Jeffersonian bias against the concen- 
tration and exaggeration of government is more 
genuinely liberal than much that goes by the name 
of liberalism. 

In short, I think it more important to vote so as 
to determine the character of the administration in 
the next four years than to vote for a new party 
system which may or may not be established in 1928 
or in 1932. Perhaps the immediate consequences 
would not seem so much more real to me if I saw 
in the La Follette movement the materials and the 
ideals of a great liberalizing effort. 

First, the practical politics of the La Follette 
movement. Here in the East its supporters, the 
New Republic among them, are arguing that the 
new party is to destroy and supplant the Democratic 
party as the opposition to conservative Republican- 
ism. This seems to me impossible. The Demo- 
cratic party is more or less indestructible because of 
the solid South. A party which enters every cam- 
paign with roughly half the electoral votes is not in 
my opinion going to disappear. It seems extremely 
unlikely that La Follette will break the solid South, 
and almost as unlikely that the Southern Democrats 
will coalesce, as the New Republic has suggested, 
with the Eastern Republicans. If the Democratic 
party survives, and if the Republican party survives, 
there is not under the presidential system of gov- 
ernment any permanent future for a third party. I 
believe the La Follette movement is almost certain 
to be re-absorbed into the two old parties. It might 
dominate one of them for a time, as Bryan domi- 
nated the Democratic party with one interval from 
1896 to 1912. But in the sense that it will make a 
new party system, intellectually distinct, emotion- 
ally honest, logical, clear cut and free of cant, I do 
not believe in the promises made in its name. 

I think the exponents of the new party have never 
really understood the federal character of the 
American party system, have never understood that 
we have in fact no national parties, but only na- 
tional coalitions of state parties, and that as long as 


the President is not directly elected by a pluraij 
of voters, the vitality of the party will remain ; 
the state organizations. These state parties are jy 


dependent bodies which come together every foy 


years, as La Follette’s Wisconsin and Lodge’s Ma 
sachusetts used to come together. The nation 
conventions set out to unite the state organizatic, 
on the basis of formulae which won’t seriou 
divide them, and under the leadership of cand 
dates who are popular in the dominant groups 4 
states and acceptable to the others. 

I shall not undertake here to argue whether th 
system is as absurd as it sounds, except to note j 
passing that it is the only political system we kn 
under which a continental state has combined 
strong central government with wide home r 
The British system of government is no analog 


whatsoever, and even if it were, its comparatin 
failure to deal successfully with Ireland and Uls 


should be set beside the American success with hi 
a dozen potential Irelands and Ulsters. In facr, 


believe that the discerning historian will recognig 


more clearly than we can or perhaps need to do, th 
the success of federalism in America has depended 
largely upon the sectional accommodations achieve 
through our flexible and unprincipled two-p 
system. 

But whether or not the fundamental virtues: 
that system outweigh its obvious stupidities, its f 
quent venality and its intellectual sterility, it is 
deeply imbedded in our social system that it wil 
I think, upset the plans of Mr. La Follette’s sy 
porters. I should feel less certain of this if it wa 
not already apparent that the La Follette movema 
is yielding to the same conditions. It too is a coal 
tion of local organizations, and this early in i 
career, it exhibits all the symptoms of that san 
equivocation which the unifying of diverse elemes 
requires. On foreign policy, on the question | 
whether to break up monopoly or socialize it, on it 
migration, on prohibition, even on the Supre! 
Court, the La Follette movement speaks with anu 
certain voice or none at all. Why is that so? 
New Republic, as I understand it, has argued th 
the La Follette movement was a gathering of t 
disfranchised and dissatisfied, and that when tht 
were gathered they would unite on a coherent p 
form. I am skeptical about this explanation. 
I think Mr. La Follette was shrewd enough to kn 
that his hope of uniting his followers lay in avo 
ing the issues that divide them. He acted as ev 
political leader does and for the same reasons 4 
under the same compulsions. And when I see! 
New Republic making a virtue of Progressive # 
biguities while it expends its scorn on Democt# 
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d Republican ambiguities, I smell the old familiar 
ysiness of rationalizing your partisanship. 

] am prepared to admit, of course, that I am 
isreading the political situation and that in some 
ay a significant and profound realignment of par- 
es will result. But this possibility seems to me too 
emote and doubtful to overcome the feeling that it 
very important not to give this administration 
our more years of power. I might vote for La 
ollette, nevertheless, if I felt that he was the ex- 
nent of a genuine liberal and progressive move- 
nent. For it might be worth while to ignore the 
haracter of the next administration for the sake of 
he educative effect of the La Follette movement. 
But in many ways, and even though I warmly 
Mr. La Follette, I do not like the main drift 
his preaching. His political program is almost 
olently nationalistic and centralizing; that seems 
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her thi me reactionary and illiberal. His policy in re- 
note iffMect to large corporations seems to me an illogical 
e knowihixture of the individualism of 1890, as expressed 
bined @§ the Sherman Act, and pre-war Socialism. His 













1e ru™Mreign policy seems to date about 1919, and to 
analogmlinore all that has happened in Europe since the 
parati@reaty of Versailles was first published. The net 
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S a Progressive—of that perhaps obsolescent 
sort that still believes in democracy!—I 
have decided to support Coolidge. Not, of 

e, that I agree with him in everything, or that 

accept unreservedly the Republicanism of the 

pment; but because, on the realities of the case, 

s seems to me the most practical way now avail- 

le to make one citizen’s vote and influence effect- 

for democracy. 

Recent inquiry develops that nearly all those who 

re most conspicuous in the Roosevelt movement 

1912 are now for Coolidge and that in their 

nion this is also the position of the main body of 
Progressive voters of that time. Of the few 

oare not for Coolidge, as many are for Davis as 
La Follette. Whether this means that these 

pple are not now Progressives, or that the newest 
Follettism which seeks to appropriate the name 
omething else than Progressive, may be left to 
who enjoy quibbling over definitions. At 
y tate, this, the largest concrete group that ever 
ed itself “Progressive” does not concede the 
to La Follette, and anyone who goes with them 
oolidge will not find himself lost in reactionary 
hpany. I can of course only speak for myself, 
I am confident that the views I am here ex- 
ssing are fairly typical of those of millions of 
rs of this group who have reached the same con- 
on, 

A condition, not a theory, confronts us.” What 
campaign will determine practically is not 

ch candidate is elected, but whether there is an 
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effect of what he has to say about Europe is to com- 
bine American irresponsibility and isolation with 
provocative statements about the policies of France 
and England. 

I feel that if I am to cast my vote for a candidate 
who cannot be elected, and by that vote to help elect 
the man I think ought not to be elected, then at 
least I ought to be able to vote for a man who is 
bravely and lucidly expounding what seems to me a 
liberal program. Mr. La Follette does not offer 
me that compensation. I shall therefore vote for 
Mr. Davis because in foreign policy and in his atti- 
tude toward the sphere of government he seems to 
me to be on the right track, more nearly on the 
right track than either of the two other candidates. 
I shall vote for him, not only believing that he is 
headed in the right direction, but that in personal 
character and in experience of the post-war world 
he is the best equipped man. And if the movement 
for a new party system has the vitality claimed for 
it, it will, I think, be helped rather than obstructed 
by the presence in the White House of a man able 
to understand it, and resourceful enough to put it 
on its mettle. 


Wa ter LippMaAnNN. 


Il. Coolidge 


election. Davis cannot be elected. Coolidge can- 
not be elected by a scratch. He must have a sub- 
stantial margin over Davis or he will have none 
over all. La Follette is not even running to be 
elected. He is running to prevent election. Either 
Coolidge will be elected by the people or we shall 
have a President not elected by the people. That 
might be no objection if, like most extreme radicals 
and reactionaries, one did not believe in democracy. 
But it happens I do. I cling even to its forms, be- 
cause without them I fear for the substance. The 
mere mechanism of popular government—even if, 
this year, it seemed nothing more—is a tool tremen- 
dously worth holding intact for continued use. 
Those who are now trying to break it down would 
not think it worth their while unless they hoped 
also to block it next time, and more times. If that 
must happen I am willing, after it is done, to help 
build something hopeful on the wreckage. I am 
not willing to be a party to the wrecking. 

Neither can I be indifferent to the practical out- 
come. I do not want Charles W. Bryan to be Pres- 
ident. Of the six candidates for President and Vice- 
President, he is the only one who falls preposter- 
ously short of what we have come to consider the 
presidential measure. Did you ever read the 
“Commoner” while he was running it, with 
“W. J.” as absentee contributor? If not, spare 
yourself the shoek! He is touted as the one “Pro- 
gressive” in the major party field. Emotionally, 
he doubtless is progressive. But if mere “one hun- 
dred percent for the people” sentiment were all, 
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Andy Gump would be the ideal candidate. Gov- 
ernor Bryan’s Nebraska policies have been both pro- 
pressive and reactionary, with no indication that he 
knew which was which. Administratively he is a 
putterer, who would be lost. in a great executive 
place. We may accept constructive conservatism as 
one of the periodic phases in the rhythm of democ- 
racy—but not that caliber of futile pseudo-pro- 
gressivism. 

Or, if we look beyond this election to the future, 
the case is even stronger. The personal candidacy 
of Senator La Follette cannot in the course of nature 
be repeated. Unless something capable of imper- 
sonal survival can come of it, his movement ends 
in a mere negative protest this year. That some- 
thing could only be a third party avowedly founded 
on class. Now, I may be archaic, palaeocrystic, ob- 
solete, Byzantine, mid-Victorian, and all the other 
back-number epithets in the thesaurus, but I am not 
ready to accept class as the basis of political division 
in America. In this, I am nearly as Silurian as 
President Lowell. If the economic determinists are 
correct, it is coming anyway—but not with my help! 
I concede the many absurdities in the established 
parties. Some of us tried twelve years ago to make 
them contemporaneous and failed. Now the ad- 
vanced intelligentsia think that we, too, have ceased 
to be contemporaneous. But until something better 
can be had—and a group system of class parties 
would be something much worse—even these 
“atavistic” parties do serve a useful purpose. They 
may have been bulldozed at times by class blocs— 
business, farm, soldier and labor—but they are not 
class parties. By their appeal for support from all 
classes and sections they are a potent factor of na- 
tional unity. And they are mechanically capable of 
operating our national electoral apparatus—some- 
thing physically impossible under the class bloc sys- 
tem. For these services, in the hope that they may 
grow also to better ones, much may be forgiven 
them. 

Whatever may be the alignment of the future, 
the Republican party will be either one of the major 
parties or the parent of one. Leaving it for the 
future to determine whether, when it thus finds its 
place, I shall go with it or against it, I think I am 
of more present use in helping to hold it intact than 
I would be in joining with those who, in disintergat- 
ing it, would disrupt the whole party system. 

If we are headed toward class group parties, it is 
not toward one or three, but many. The mere fact 
that Senator La Follette did not dare form a party 
this time, but merely invited the personal support 
of discordant groups who agreed in nothing else, 
illustrates the centrifugal tendency. As soon as you 
get more than two significant parties, you either go 
back to two or you get more than three. Whatever 
may happen in England, no class party in America 
is going to reduce the rest of the people to another 
class party, and so make a two party system out of 
that. It will either fizzle, or tend to a multi-party 
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system. I prefer to help it fizzle. I have seen ty 
much of the undemocratic operation of the mult. 
party system in Europe to be willing to do anything 
to help introduce it in America. “It does work some. 
how in Europe, even if badly. Here, it would ny 
work at all. We could not even elect a Presiden, 
organize Congress, or legislate under it, except by 
making over our whole structure of governmen 
If we ever do that, it should be constructively, 1 
make government more efficient and not merely 
defensively, to keep it from being stopped. __ 
_ A platform may not be much reason for suppor. 
ing a party, but it sometimes contains reasons fy 
opposing it. I am therefore not so much impress 
with the things in the La Follette platform and ; 
his historic personal policies with which I agree, x 
I am repelled by those which I now find dangeroy 

La Follette’s whole isolationist position, intern. 
tionally, I find reactionary to the last degree. |; 
all European Parliaments, the Nationalist Isolation. 
ists sit on the extremest Right, with Ludendorf » 
Léon Daudet. I think that is where they beloy 
here. The one exception which he has dragged inn 
his platform is done for pure demagogy, to cat 
the hyphenate German vote. If what La Follet 
were really interested in were the legitimate r 
vision of the Treaty of Versailles, he would n 
have proposed the only method of attack whid 
would guarantee failure. 

And of course I do not agree with his scheme t 
abolish the Constitution, by making Congress ty 
final judge of the constitutionality of its own ad 
Minorities—particularly the very class, racial as 
religious minorities which La Follette is now tryi 
to lump together—are precisely the last America 
who should be willing to surrender the constit 
tional safeguards. The remedy for the faults of w 
courts does not lie in that direction. If we mu 
make over our government, let us begin with Cu 
gress where it works worst, and not with the cour 
which, with all their faults, have protected dem 
racy oftener than privilege. A study, not of a 
versely selected cases, but of cases generally, wi 
demonstrate this emphatically as to the fed 
courts. There are better remedies than this, for 4 
cases where this is not true. The proposal to ma 
federal courts elective for short terms is not p 
gressive, but reactionary. 

With these reasons for not supporting La Fé 
lette, with his assumption of first right to progr 
sive support, the question lies between Davis # 
Coolidge. I admire Davis personally very mu 
and I agree with some of his policies even bet 
than with Coolidge’s. Any objection that hes 
“conservative” might also lie against Coolidge. 
it were a mere choice of individuals, I should: 
worry. Progressives might have to do some im! 
tient marking time under either of them, but! 
country would be safe, and its course, even if ¢ 
tious, would be forward. 

But in the first place we can not get Davis. 
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€N tool she states which will decide the election, a vote for 
multi Davis, like a vote for La Follette, is a vote for no 
ything iM election. And in the second place, for reasons too 
Some long to analyze here, I see no constructive prospect 
ild nof:, the hodge-podge which is now the Democratic 
siden, If it or some other party is needed as the 
ept by opposition, I do not care whether it is it or some 





nment, 
ely, to 
merely 


‘ 


other. I have no interest in contributing to its 
yolution or devolution. I do feel that interest in 
e Republican party. 

And I share the national confidence in Calvin 

















1ppor-Micoolidge. Deride the “Coolidge myth” all you 
ons fry ike, such traditions do not grow out of nothing. 
Pressediipresident Coolidge has been under test. To have 
and iff. ome through the greatest storm of scandal that has 
sree, tired our generation, not merely personally un- 
SerouMMouched, but with his vessel unwrecked, is a test of 


nternz- 





esults that is not vitiated by any temperamental 











ce. lWbriticism that he should have been more emotionally 
olationframatic about it. I long ago learned that each 
orf cfierson must do things his own way. If it is a good 
belongiiivay, and does the work, it is nothing against it that 
sec inti is not my way. He has shown courage, judg- 
0 Cateinent, intelligence and leadership, in his relations 
Follett 
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HE welfare of the American people de- 
mands in my opinion the accomplishment 
by peaceful agitation under the forms of 

nw of certain radical changes in the structure and 

unctions of their national economy and govern- 
nent. The processes whereby wealth is produced, 
istributed and protected tend in many respects to 
eed extravagant, shiftless, torpid, intolerant, un- 
nlightened, self-satisfied and undeveloped Ameri- 
an citizens. Yet these processes are deeply rooted 
the social and economic soil. They are so deeply 
boted that ardent, impatient and turbulent spirits 
ave despaired of uprooting them save by some act 
destructive violence comparable to the French or 

e Russian Revolutions. But there is an alterna- 

ve way which is more suitable, more exhilarating 

d more congenial to humane ideals. It is, of 

urse, the way of educating a majority of the peo- 

¢ to understand the need of radical reconstruction, 
discriminate those reforms which are desirable 

d possible from those which are not, and to par- 

tipate themselves in the work of renewal. I shall 

e for Senator La Follette because in my opinion 
election will contribute more substantially than 

at of his competitors to the needed social and 

litical education of the American people. 

Cherishing as I do the vision of a moral and 


tial order which will interpose fewer obstacles be- 
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ne 'eeen human beings and their fulfillment, I ob- 
but ‘Bap usly cannot vote for President Coolidge. He is 
n if spokesman of those classes which are satisfied 

h the effect of the existing system upon the moral 
avis. 


ality cf the average American. His advocacy is 
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with the people. I am willing to hope that he will 
be better-armed next time in his relations with Con- 
gress. And—one count on the progressive side— 
I have confidence in his personal independence of 
reactionary influence. The “Old Guard” may be 
for him, but he is not for them. 

If I] were making a candidate and a party to 
order, I would doubtless propose some amendments 
to President Coolidge, and many more to the pres- 
ent régime of the Republican party. But upon the 
whole concrete situation, at a time when the menace 
to democracy is even more immediate from destruc- 
tive radicalism and disruptive multi-partyism than 
from capitalized privilege, and seeing in President 
Coolidge a force that is at least constructive, and is 
as near progressive as is now available if we also 
demand balance and intelligence, I have no hesita- 
tion in making my choice. 

And I believe that this expresses a view typical 
of at least a very large part of that group who were 
once called “Progressives” and who still believe that 
there is vitality in the Lincoln and Roosevelt ideal 
of unclassified Americanism. 

Cuester H. Rowe tt. 


Ill. La Follette 


sincere and whole-hearted. The human race will 
be fortunate, indeed, if its presumably more en- 
lightened leaders of the future can evolve or devise 
economic or social institutions which will work as 
satisfactorily as in Mr. Coolidge’s opinion our pres- 
ent institutions work. Or to put it in franker lan- 
guage the President’s complacency about the Amer- 
ica of today is almost incredible in its fatuous igno- 
rance and in its essential absurdity. Historians will 
smile when they turn over the records and discover 
that in the first quarter of the 20th century people 
who called themselves progressives proclaimed rea- 
sons ostensibly associated with progressivism for 
keeping in the presidential chair a man who believed 
that the America of that day was by way of being 
Utopian in its successful realization of the loftiest 
ideals. 

President Coolidge’s self-righteous complacency 
is only the reflection of the moral outlook of his 
prosperous and successful fellow countrymen. The 
immediate weakness of American capitalism does 
not consist so much in its abuses. These abuses are 
not as yet intolerable and against them its defenders 
can offset considerable and indispensable services. 
It consists in the tendency of its beneficiaries deliber- 
ately to cultivate a state of mind which, if it con- 
tinues to prevail, will make it extremely difficult if 
not impossible, to remedy these abuses in an orderly 
and thorough manner. The Republicans insist upon 
lumping together the whole existing economic sys- 
tem with its successful and unsuccessful, admirable 
and mischievous practices and fabrics into one in- 
divisible whole and to condemn all people who wish 
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radically to modify it as the enemies, and usually as 
malicious enemies, of American popular welfare. 
American business men and their professional 
spokesmen combine blindness to abuses with resist- 
ance to reform and reprobation of reformers. They 
are tender to the Lorimers, Newberries, Daugher- 
ties and Sinclairs. They are fierce against the La 
Follettes. It is this attitude, suggestive as it is of a 
too close association between profits and abuses, 
which has produced the equally aggressive conscious 
resistance of the La Follette radicalism. Respon- 
sible business men have become intensely class- 
conscious themselves, and they have, consequently, 
created and justified the existence of an opposing 
class-consciousness among the people who suffer 
from their selfishness and obscurantism. 

The Republicans of the Dawes type who domi- 
nate organized business in the United States will, 
if they have their way, ruin by their violence and 
their pigheadedness precious but fallible institu- 
tions. They will resist as socially subversive 
the inevitable attempt to disentangle the ill-adjusted 
functions in the national economy from those which 
are working comparatively well, and they will, con- 
sequently, do their best to involve the latter in the 
radical revision which must eventually overtake the 
former. It is, of course, of vital importance that 
they should not succeed. The possibility of modi- 
fying in an orderly and edifying way those institu- 
tions and practices which are most inimical to the 
better fulfillment of human life in America de- 
pends primarily on the willingness and the ability of 
our business and political rulers to discriminate be- 
tween those institutions and industries which are 
functioning well and those which are functioning 
ill. If the present rulers are neither willing nor 
able to undertake the job, other more flexible and 
capable rulers with a different economic and social 
outlook will have to be substituted for them. The 
period of transition will be anxious and chaotic, but 
the responsibility for this uncertainty belongs to 
those who profit from the failures and weaknesses 
of the existing national economy and enshrine their 
profits in the ark of the Constitution. 


II 


Davis and La Follette are agreed in repudiating 
the colossal complacency of Coolidge and the stupid 
violence of men like Dawes. They are agreed in 
proclaiming that an economic and political system 
does and should survive by virtue of some measure 
of flexibility rather than by structural rigidity and 
functional blindness. But their differences are more 
considerable and more significant than their agree- 
ments. The changes which Mr. Davis would im- 
mediately prepare to bring about are few and super- 
ficial. They do not touch the existing distribution 
of political and economic power. For Mr. Davis a 
progressive program is a group of reforms which 
the Democratic party, whose active and responsible 
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leaders are the conservative lawyers, business me 
and professional politicians of their own neighbor. 
hoods, is fully capable of realizing. La Follette’ 
program, on the other hand, is the reflection anj 
expression of the salient interests of the memben 
of those classes which the existing system deprivg 
of a sufficient opportunity for liberating activity 
Such a program involves necessarily the particip, 
tion of these comparatively disfranchised classes i; 
carrying it out, and, consequently, in the creation of 
new agencies of political and economic power fy 
whose operation they will become at least part 
responsible. 

The Democratic apologists are as definitely, if ng 
as violently, opposed to thisdemand for independey 
political power on the part of farmer-labor grouy 
as are the Republicans. They ask the wage-earner « 
the farmer to trust his economic welfare to a party 
organization and leaders belonging to a class whos 
members derive their living chiefly from salari« 
interest, rent and profits and whose ideas refle 
their activities. They denounce the attempt to buil 
up a political party composed setnagily of th 
classes who live by work as an attack upon the mon 
unity of American national life. But if the mon 
unity of the American nation is endangered, th 
threat comes from those people, who, under th 
cover of vested interests, partly obsolete institutions 
and popular inertia are appropriating too large ; 
share of the power and rewards of American lif 
and who refuse either to share the power or to cri 
icize its exercise. The insurgents discern and pn 
pose to thwart the existing tendency to convert th 
American Commonwealth into a complacent indw 
trialized plutocray. They do not trust either of tk 
major parties to perform the job because the lead 
of both belong to the classes whose conduct, outlod 
and personal welfare are determined by profitabi 
abuses. No matter how well-intentioned they } 
they are bound, as Mr. Davis does, to identify p 
gressivism with a little mild squeamishness alo 
such matters as child labor and the denial to ors 
ized labor of the right of collective bargaining. P: 
gressivism of this kind is not intended and will » 
help to prepare the way for an improved distri 
tion of economic and political power. Its tendem 
and purpose are to prevent such a new distributi 
from taking place. 


III 


The class which has profited from the rapid 
dustrial expansion of this country will never yg pro 
its anti-social privileges or modify its m*-hanism qi one 
superiority except as the result of sharp, persis@j™m 2nd 
and implacable pressure. There is no political foam sam 
in the community which can or will exert the need tod: 
pressure except the several large economic growgm™ met 
which at present are not allowed to count as mi ben 
as their services and responsibilities entitle them fina 
count in the organization and conduct of Amer ‘mp 
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1ess megibovernment and industry. The only way in which 
eighbor. hese groups can acquire the edge and the energy to 
‘ollette\ihallenge the domination of their economic and po- 
tion andfMitical superiors is to cultivate an aggressive con- 
membenfameciousness of their group activities and interests—to 
deprivgli#hecome much more keenly and resolutely aware 
activity han they now are of their inferior status and the 
articip, MMesirability of obtaining promotion by their own 
‘lasses jgfimpolitical and economic efforts. Increased aware- 


ness of their existing status is the preliminary 
of a necessary educational preparation for 
e better future exercise of more responsibility and 
power. 

So far, then, from deploring or fearing the or- 
ranization of a farmer-labor party, I believe it to be 
the fitting instrument of the orderly but sufficiently 
orough-going readjustment of American political 
d economic life. My chief misgiving about my 
vote and other votes for La Follette is that they 
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salariafi/mmay not avail to bring such a party into existence. 
s refledieThat it will come eventually I fully believe, but, as 
to buil is long and time is short, it needs to come soon. 


any of Senator La Follette’s present supporters 
do not realize how indispensable the conscious poli- 


of the 


e mor 
e mordimtical and other self-assertion of economic groups is 
ed, thimto the education of the American people and the ex- 


der th The 


cise of improved control over their lives. 


itutionimlarger part of the support which the Senator will 
large #Mmobtain at the coming election will be composed in 
an lifflipart of conscious or semi-conscious workers, but he 


to crifmmwill obtain millions of votes which will express 
nd profmmmerely a mechanical protest against Democracy and 
vert thi™mRepublicanism or some form of hyphenated discon- 
+ indufmmtent. American progressivism in its political ex- 


pression is still far from being a coherent, articulate 
and self-conscious demonstration. Although it may 


r of th 
lead 


outlodm™msoon win the support of a sufficient fraction of the 
ofitabimm American people to elect a president, it is only be- 
hey talmmginning to educate a personnel which in the event of 
fy p ictory could serve as the adequate human instru- 


s abogmmment of its purposes. 
‘org Hence I cannot attach as much importance as do 
ome of his other supporters to the excellence of 


ig. 2 

rl vf Mr. La Follette’s achievements in Wisconsin as the 
istrivomchief reason for preferring him. That record surely 
ndenjmm proves him to be a capable legislator and adminis- 
‘ibutiamm trator, but these evidences of his competence in the 


past do not, I think, shed much light on his ability 
to accomplish the task of radical reconstruction to 
which the Progressives are pledged in national 
politics. The old Wisconsin program is allied to the 


pid mm Present program of the Progressives, but it was a 
r yim Program of middle-class legislative reform, such as 
rism fmm one of the existing parties could conceivably frame 
sistem and carry out; and it did not need to enlist to the 
| for same extent, as does the more radical program of 
need today, the understanding ana the participation of the 
vroujm™™ Members of those classes which it is supposed to 
; milf benefit. The re-organization of American railroads, 
hem {mm finance, industry and agriculture in the interest of 
nerifm (mproved production, diminished waste and of in- 
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creased participation in the control and conduct of 
economic processes by the workers is a very differ- 
ent matter from the task which Mr. La Follette 
faced in Wisconsin. I know of no specific program 
which looks adequate for accomplishing the desired 
results. I know of no trustworthy social experience 
and formulated knowledge out of which the leaders 
of a progressive party could devise such a program. 
I know of no class of workers who are sufficiently 
trained in the exercise of political and economic 
power to operate the improved mechanism, if it 
could be devised. A progressive agitation which 
assumes that these instruments already exist and are 
available for use in the event of success at the polls 
is suffering from a serious and perhaps a dangerous 
delusion. 

Yet if this ignorance and incompetence provided 
a sound reason for refusing to support La Follette, 
there would be no hope for future reconstruction. 
The knowledge which is necessary for the framing 
of an adequate program, and the improved popular 
education which is necessary to carry it out, can be 
obtained only by experimental essays under- 
taken with the help of the existing available stock 
of knowledge and method. A progressive bloc com- 
posed of the members of those classes which need 
and consciously seek more active and responsible 
participation in government and economic produc- 
tion is the only agency which will have the courage 
and the insight to make sufficiently thorough-going 
and significant experiments. These experiments 
cannot in the beginning be protected against miscar- 
riage. The knowledge does not exist which would 
justify experts who might also be progressive in 
recommending a program which could be guaran- 
teed as relevant and adequate. Thorough-going 
progressives must be ready to act on the supposition 
that human beings are capable of an amount and a 
quality of liberation for which the society of today 
neither affords the opportunity nor supplies trust- 
worthy instruments. If no sufficient number of peo- 
ple will act as if the vision of increasing human 
liberation in this world were true, the human mind 
will never find out how true it may be. 


IV. 


There are some highly intelligent people who 
sympathize with a progressive outlook on the social 
problem, but have scruples about trying the experi- 
ment here and now. The formation of a progres- 
sive farmer-labor party is alleged to be premature. 
It lacks, they say, the provocation of a specific issue 
such as the Republican party created by its deter- 
mination to keep the institution of Negro slavery 
out of the national domain. Now it is perfectly true 
that the Progressive party at present cannot flourish 
an issue as definite as that which the Republicans 
raised when they proposed to prevent the admission 
into the Union of additional slave states, but the 
only reason why it lacks a sharp definition of its 
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purpose is that the American working groups are 
not as yet sufficiently conscious of their present in- 
feriority of status. The American nation has reached 
a stage in the understanding of its economic and so- 
cial problems analogous to that which it had reached 
in the understanding of the slavery problem at about 
the time the free-soil party first emerged. Influ- 
ential public opinion is still doubtful whether the 
economic conflict raises a question so fundamental 
that it cannot be settled by drawing Mason and 
Dixon lines (say at collective bargaining) and de- 
claring that so far but no farther shalt thou go. It 
does not sufficiently realize that the ownership of 
property brings with it a power over human life 
which in existing circumstances is certain to be abused 
and which, like Negro slavery, tends morally to 
impoverish both the beneficiaries and the victims of 
the institution. 

By invoking the analogy of the anti-slavery agi- 


“at tation I shall doubtless be accused of preciaiming 


the existence of an irreconcilable conflict and predict- 
ing an ultimate appeal to a forcible settlement. I 
have done neither. Whether or not the controversy 
becomes irreconcilable will depend, not upon the 
exigencies of the conflict, but upon the spirit in which 
our existing leadership meets the challenge. The 
possessing groups can make it irreconcilable by 
treating the insurgency of the working groups as a 
revolt against a divinely ordained political and eco- 
nomic order which is supposed to be essentially per- 
fect. Or they can make the conflict adjustable by 
exhibiting some ability to watch and criticize their 
own group behavior and the operation of their in- 
stitutions, and to share with the insurgent groups 
their existing power. In either event the initiative 
is theirs. They now occupy the citadel of power. 
They can hold on until it and they are destroyed, or 
they can allow the artizans of a more humane civil- 
ization to enter and punch holes in its grim walls, 
let in the light and the air and transform it into the 
habitation of a freer people. At present it looks as 
if the militant Republicans would follow the bad 
example of the slave-holding autocracy, and insist 
upon treating the insurgents as baleful revolution- 


il ists whom they are justified in opposing to the bitter 


end, and, if necessary, defeating by force. But I 
doubt whether they will continue to talk as boister- 
ously and as irreconcilably and act as stupidly as 
they now do. The attempt to perpetuate their own 
privileges by associating them indissolubly with a 
supposedly absolute body of economic and social 
truth will, if continued, transform them into fools 
or fanatics. At bottom they possess, I think, too 
much common sense and decency not to recognize 
the danger of the alternative and escape from it. 
But no matter how they behave, the conflict itself 
is one which they will not exorcise or in the long run 
alleviate by compromises or evasion. Those who 
wish like Mr. Davis to compromise or evade it are 
placing themselves in a position analogous to that of 
the Douglass Democrats or the Constitutional 
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Unionists during the closing years of the anti-slave 
agitation. Because slavery was constitutional the 
shrank from admitting its incompatibility with th. 
ideals of progressive democracy, and they invente 
many expedients to keep slavery alive and leg, 
without rending the Union. Some of these expedi. 
ents gained time when time was needed, but the 
were proposed and recommended as permanent set. 
timents and that they never could be. They per. 
petuated the institution which the conscience of the 
American people demanded should be outlawed, 
and in the end they exacerbated the conflict whic 
they were supposed to heal. Comprumises of the 
same kind will have the same ultimate effect on th 
equally fundamental controversy of today. In 
far as they will not share the power over human lif. 
which the titles to certain classes of property le. 
stows upon their possessors with the victims of tha 
power, they evade the problem, perpetuate existing 
privileges and abuses, and strengthen the obstacle 
which prevent reconciliation of the conflict. 

The advocates of these compromises and evasion; 
like to consider their middle-of-the-road philosophy 
and practices liberal as contrasted with the alleged 
illiberalism of the extreme conservatives or radicals 
They consider themselves the official spokesmen of 
a combination between popular good will and exper 
knowledge which functions by ignoring and repro- 
bating class divisions and by creating a party, such ; 
as the English Liberals or the American Democrats, 
which is supposed to embody and realize this desir. 
able coalition. They have not in my opinion the 
right to appropriate for themselves or their party 
the word liberal and any credit which may attach 
to it. Liberalism seeks to regenerate human life by 
mobilizing increasingly trustworthy knowledg 
of man and his worldly environment. Parties, on 
the other hand, are instruments for exercising polit- 





ical power. They are composed of groups of citi- , 
zens whose activities and ideas supply them with : is 
sufficient motice for codperating. No party can fim st 
claim to be peculiarly liberal on the pretext that i ¥" 
the behavior of its members is determined by gen- fie © 
eral good will and expert knowledge. Politica! i th 
divisions and classifications reflect the activities, the [iN N‘ 
conflicts, the alliances and the rise or fall of social [im ¥* 
groups. They necessarily involve partisanship. By °° 
One party may represent a progressive social move- 
ment and another resistance to it. But no party can i" 
represent liberalism in the sense of the application [ii 
to politics of knowledge and good will as opposed, fim WV 
say, to dogma and group egotisms. Liberalism in Ct 
that sense is an affair of the spirit and resides, if any- By ¥* 
where, in the individual human soul. — Conservz- fe 
tives may possess it in some measure, and so may [am ‘ 
progressives and socialists. It comes to them as : iim ™ 
consequence of their consciousness of the meaning iim 
and values of contemporary political, social and of 
moral processes and of the disinterestedness of their In 
allegiance to what they take to be the better values iy 

Hersert Crovy. by 
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salvation. He is not worried about himself. He 
s worried about the world. 

And he feels that when he is worried, the time 
has come for the world to take thought—because he 
s liberal; he is not narrow; he has an unorthodox, 
free mind and a scientific spirit. True, he has al- 
ways gone to church on Sundays and lived a con- 
entional life, but he has attended church as a poli- 
ician kisses babies or joins fraternal orders; and, 
for the same reason, he has lived as a carefully 
oral and respectable man. He feels that his judg- 
ment has not been warped, however, by this asso- 
jation with conventionalities. No, he has always 
been superior to conventionalities. He has tolerated 
them with the easy benevolence of self-interest. If 
he regards them and their threatened future with 
anxiety now it is because he foresees disaster for 
the civilized world and all its works if it abandons 
that code of morals and system of ethics to which 
it has tried to conform “for the past 1900 years,” as 
he says. 

And here is a group of writers—misled by a 
group of scientists—attacking that conventional 
code and dangerously undermining that established 
system, in the name of what they call vaingloriously 
“the new psychology.” They are also attacking 
conventional medicine; but Dr. Churton does not 
worry about medicine. Not at all. Never. Perish 
the thought. He is not worried for himself or his 
profession. There is no self-interest in his solici- 
tude. He only fears that the laity may be led astray. 

Dr. Deere, on the other hand, is quite a different 
case. He is one of the dangerous group of scient- 
ists who are leading astray the endangered group of 
writers whose “new psychology” imperils Dr. 
Churton’s world. When Dr. Deere reads the novels 
that so worry Dr. Churton, he cries: “Good! Good! 
Now we’re beginning to get somewhere.” And 
when he reads Dr. Churton’s criticisms of those 
novels, he smiles. 

“Dr. Churton,” he says, “had an ancestor who 


@ raised his eyes from the ground. Away back in the 


dim prehistoric beginnings of the first chapter of 
Wells’s Outline of History, an ancestor of Dr. 
Churton somehow made that amazing advance to- 
ward civilization. Up to that time, like his brute 
brothers, he had Bis dace to a code of conduct 


that was, as you might say, wholly animal and auto- 
matic. In answer to the itch of mere protoplasmic 
irritability, he had moved compulsively in pursuit 
of whatever earthly objects stimulated his senses. 
In a sort of blind servitude to the objects them- 
selves, he had been dragged here and driven there 
by the attraction or repulsion of anything that 


feel good or bad. 

“But now, by some miracle, this first of all the 
philosophers raised his eyes from the ground—and 
from those sensory stimuli which had held him to 
the orderly compulsions of instinct—and became 
aware of himself. He became aware, at least, of 
the protoplasmic irritability that was in him. He 
found himself able to detach himself from the 
thing that was moving him and to consider his serv- 
itude to it, so to speak. He could apprehend that 
this thing had a power over him, and yet he could 
refrain from obeying it. Unlike the animals, he 
could feel his temptation, endure it a moment with- 
out acting on it, and perhaps say ‘no’ to it at last. 

“He was a truly great man. He discovered what 
his descendants, down to Dr. Churton’s time, were 
to call ‘mind’ and what the new psychology now 
calls ‘conscious mind.’ And this discovery was a 
miracle of progress. It meant that Dr. Churton’s 
ancestor, unlike his blood brothers, could imagine 
an act instead of blindly acting it. He could dream 
the action, and get a feeling of the result of it, in- 
stead of plunging into the issue of the action blind- 
ly. And out of the dream of his action, he could 
obtain a partial release of the instinctive tension that 
was impelling him to act, and so he might gain fur- 
ther delay and a larger interval of forethought. He 
no longer had to obey automatically the scent of 
game, for instance. He could pursue the image of 
the game projected into the future, and postpone 
until tomorrow his previously insistent predation. 
And the phantasied pursuit and possession of the 
game quieted the contraction of his stomach, and 
became the first aesthetic enjoyment out of which 
his descendants originated art. 

“But now something new began to happen. All 
the pulls and pushes with which instinct had tied 
man to his environment began to thresh about like 
broken tow-lines. Man’s desire was no longer tied 
to specific earthly things; only the horizons of his 
consciousness limited the range of desire’s possible 
attachments. He was no longer held from dream- 
ing, if he wished, that he was a god like the sun. 
And fear was similarly freed. Within the limits 
of his consciousness, he could live like an emperor— 
or like a fugitive. The thunder no longer simply 
drove him to his burrow under the impulse of an 
instinctive fear that left him there, contented. His 
imagination, now, tried to picture why and from 
whom this thunder came, and he was assailed by a 
scepticism that had never tormented him before, be- 
cause instinctive pull and push had previously ex- 
cluded doubt. 


“Most important of all, man’s new consciousness 
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allowed images of himself to form in his mind and 
hold his interest, and in these images and pictures 
of himself he might be far from merely an instinc- 
tive earth-bound man. Naturally, he and his des- 
cendants came to prefer some of those pictures to 
the actual figures that they made in the world. In 
other words, they became acquainted with what you 
might call ‘the fiction of the ideal.’ And once any 
of them had reached that fiction, he would never 
again be satisfied with the reflection of himself that 
he saw in the pool. No. For him, the ideal be- 
came his true self, and this ideal he would now seek. 
Even when various sorts of hunger drove him still 
to play the brute, his mind’s eye saw him as a god. 
His consciousness of himself was the most safe place 
for him to dwell. Beyond it were depths like 
abysses. To see himself a god and not a brute re- 
quired the averted eye. In the depths were mon- 
sters, condemned instinctive pulls, animal impulses 
that were like devils threatening the godliness of 
the ideal. 

“Tt’s no wonder, then, that the study of a man’s 
self became wholly the study of his consciousness— 
that psychology was wholly the science of the con- 
scious mind. It was so safe and unterrifying. 
Others might sneer at behavior as arimal-like, but 
the psychologist assured himself that as a man 
thought, so he was. He saw his consciousness as 
that something in him which was above the brute. 
He abstracted his consciousness, in imagination, 
from his body, and floated it aloft as an immortal 
soul. He followed it, away from all the earthly 
behavior that contradicted the fiction of the ideal, 
and saw himself happy and uncompromised in 
heaven.” 

This being so, it’s no wonder that man fights 
against the new psychology when it tries to turn his 
eyes to the instinctive depths, the animal monsters, 
the suppressed devils in himself. “Stop!” cries Dr. 
Churton. “We have succeeded all these years by 
refusing to acknowledge these things. We have 
defeated the enemy by blotting him out, in a sort 
of magic blindness. The consciousness that we have 
surveyed and mapped so thoroughly is a good and 
safe place in which to dwell. Let us alone. We live 
in heaven, and what matter if it be a heaven of our 
creation. You are trying to plunge us into hell!” 

“But what,” says Dr. Deere, “what if it were not 
we who have ‘succeeded all these years’ by virtue of 
our magical blindness? What if it were nature that 
has succeeded in preserving us in spite of our blind- 
ness? What if she has saved us by some device in 
ourselves that worked in those very depths which 
we have ignored? Might it not be possible that if 
we knew how nature had managed the matter, and 
we then made that knowledge a part of conscious- 
ness, we might come to live in a really happy world 
that was neither a fictitious heaven nor an animal 
hell?” 

And, indeed, as soon as we begin to watch nature 
working in our subconsciousness, we see that she has 
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continued to use the old and supposedly discarded 
instinctive devices of our animal ancestors to save y 
from the destructive recklessness of the blind ideal, 
The old instincts have merely disguised themselve, 
as servants of the new master. Behind the throm 
of consciousness, like the advisers of a Tsar, the rea] 
rulers of our inner state have still been the ancient 
forces of instinctive action that were the governon 
of the abysmal brute. Consciousness still dog 
their bidding in our behavior, though now their 
orders come to us “rationalized,” as the psycholo. 
gists say, and presented to us with all the argument; 
and authority of that old imposter, reason. And 
our salvation has depended upon the ability of na. 
ture thus to use her constructive powers in us, effec. 
tively, even when they were hampered by their dis. 
guise. 

There is nothing in the new psychology that 
should frighten Dr. Churton. No extension of 
consciousness can find anything in man that has not 
always been there. And the new psychology has 
already made it evident that all man’s instinctive 
and inherited subconscious trends are available for 
the work of civilization. It remains for man to 
find out what is the necessary extension of conscious- 
ness which he should make in order to assist nature. 
Once this exploration has been concluded—and the 
maps have been made and the new knowledge col- 
lated—it will then become the business of man’s di- 
rected intelligence to use his newly discovered re- 
sources and liabilities for his highest real good. 

And in this work of mapping out man’s subcon- 
sciousness and collating the knowledge for popular 
use, the fiction writers of the new school of psy- 
chology lend the scientists a valuable aid. Dr. 
Deere, who gets that aid, enjoys it. He is not 
worried. He grins at Dr. Churton’s terrible frown. 
“Dr. Churton’s ancestor,” he says, “who first raised 
his eyes from the ground—how he must have wor- 
ried the Churtons of his day who had been living 
according to their instinctive code of morals for ten 
times ‘the past 1900 years!’ How he must have 
worried them! Oh, wow!” 

Harvey O’Hicerns. 


The Columnist 


I'd rather stand important in a swallow 
Tailed coat provided by the maison and 

Take hats and wraps in the porches of Apollo 
(Letting the gentlemen perceive my hand 

By accident—the palm a little hollow— 
Under the overcoats), I’d rather stand 

Here at the door telling the crowd to follow 
The golden arrows till they hear the band 


Than work inside. Inside they never see 

The pretty women in expensive dresses 

Who come on tilted heels to dance nor the 

Hibernian earls and Iowa princesses, 

But carry coals in the old dusty hod— 

For what? For nothing but to see the god. 
ARCHIBALD MacLetu. 
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es UIGLEY is a neat, unimpressive little 
e red man; his rounded shoulders and thick- 
ie lensed spectacles are derived from long 
1 dos association ‘with the ledgers of the Woppington 
> ther Supply Company which panders to the = crav- 

o Elmer 


ing for wood, coal, flour and feed. 
Durkin, who sits among his newspapers and maga- 
zines and looks upon the Woppingtonian scene with 
4 semi-detached eye, there had always been some- 
thing baffling about Quigley, a vague resemblance 
to somebody else that haunted Elmer like an 
almost-remembered name. 

On this night in late October Quigley came into 


ay the newsstore letting in a breath of brisk autumn 
©" Bair and a bar of band music. 
. hes “Well, Quig, what’s your alibi? How come you 


blow in here when Horace W. Witherspoon and the 
State House gang are saving the Constitution over 
in Odd Fellows Hall?” 

Mr. Quigley seated himself by the stove and re- 
vealed hidden depths in his nature. He was not, 
it now appeared, an obscure and unimportant per- 
son after all. He was the man who decided the 
fate of nations, the man for whom elections were 
held. He was the balance of power, the independ- 
ent voter. Four years ago he had revolted from 
Wilsonism and elected Harding. Now he was 
about to arise in his wrath and vote for Davis. 

“] wear no boss’s collar,” he declared. 

“But you get it in the neck just the same. 

“] read the other day that the only difference 
between the parties is that the Republicans are more 
crooked and the Democrats more stupid. Tweedle- 
demon and Tweedledumbbell. Maybe; but my 
dope is that the bird that’s hungry only looks hon- 
ester than the one that’s got his face in the 
chow. It listens all right when Davis ties the oil 
can to the Grand Old Pachyderm, but there was an 
awful lot of second-story work pulled in the last 
chapter, too. 

“Now you say if we give these yeggs the air and 
put in a nice honest Democrat everything will be 
spiffy. The system you play is that history is only 
four years old. Quig, if a voter’s memory was 
only built with a longer wheelbase there’d be a slew 
of politicians hitting the pavement and reading the 
want ads. 

“All the years while you’ve been doing your flop- 
timist stuff more and more people have gone sour 
on the whole game. I know guys in this burg who 
stick around home on election day if they never 
show there at any other time. Take Jack Biddle, 
the type-hound in the Woppingtonian shop. The 
tickets that old egg has refused to chuck into the box 
would paper the dining-room.” 

“That’s all wrong,” said Quigley. 
zen should vote. 


“Every citi- 
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weedledemon and Tweedledumbbell 


“Right enough, but I don’t blame folks for pass- 
ing up politics. The issues are so balled up that a 
cross-word puzzle fiend couldn’t get jake to them. 
What’s this cruel war about anyhow? 

“Coolidge hands us a flock of cold-storage words 
about religion and obedience and the Red Cross and 
the Continental Congress and Heinz’s pickle works, 
but on political questions, he’s about as chatty as an 
oyster. Davis spouts about common honesty, but 
he hasn’t walked off with the show on that act. 
Dawes says the campaign is all about how La Fol- 
lette is a Bolshy, and the next big noise from the 
grass-root country is the sound of lowa Republicans 
busting out of the bungalow. Secretary Wilbur 
has a brainstorm about shooting Japs, and he gets 
the merry old hook. Harry Daugherty tries to tell 
the world his troubles but they clap the muffler on 
him pronto. In Indiana they think it’s the K-K-K- 
Katies. According to Teddy Roosevelt the para- 
mountainous issue is whether he was ever in France. 
Where is there any nourishment in that mess? 

“How can you have a high-class war between 
side-steppers and buck-passers? The old parties 
look to me like a couple of has-been pugs afraid to 
trade wallops and splitting the gate fifty-fifty. 
Every fillum is a slow-motion picture and all the 
broadcasting is from Station BLAH. They’re both 
fighting with their backs to the Wall Street, and the 
best we can get out of it is the short end.” 

“What do you suppose will be the result, 
Elmer?” 

“T can’t dope this one for sour apples. There’s 
something phony about it. Nobody seems to be 
spending much jack and the lack of excitement is 
intense, yet registrations have been hitting the high 
spots. Butler is claiming everything from Duluth 
to the Tropic of Cancer, but Hughes is hanging out 
the ‘Help Wanted’ sign. There’s more knee-shak- 
ing that hand-shaking in this campaign. Maybe 
the winning cards are still on the board. A lot de- 
pends on how much ice La Follette cuts—and 
whose ice.” 

“There are only two real parties,” said Quigley. 
“When one disgraces itself, we must turn it out and 
put in the other.” 

“And versa vica,” laughed Elmer. 

When the bookkeeper departed he left behind 
him a contented man, for Elmer had solved a per- 
plexing problem. He knew now why Quigley 
looked so familiar; he was an important citizen of 
Cartoonerville. Not the side-whiskered banker, nor 
the high-booted farmer, nor the workingman with 
the square cap, but the taxpayer, the average voter, 
the plain citizen, the Common People—well-mean- 
ing, honest, pathetically hopeful and, in Elmer’s 
deplorable phrase, “a glutton for bad news.” 

Feuix Ray. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


California Justice 


IR: Early in the summer we broadcasted to the world by 

means of special circulars and advertisements in the liberal 
magazines—Nation, New Republic, Survey, and World Tomorrow 
the news of the outrageous attack upon the I. W. W. by the 
mob at San Pedro on June 14, and the utter failure of the 
authorities to search out and punish the perpetrators of such bar- 
baric lawlessness. . You will all be gratified to learn that 
mob violence has not broken out again here as it did on the 
fateful night in June. But all has not been lovely 
‘during the summer. Persecutions against the I. W. W. have con- 
tinued unabated—by the police. Three unwarranted raids have 
been staged. Policemen have entered three private houses in San 
Pedro, where it was suspected I. W. W. were staying or had 
supplies of literature, and the civil rights of the occupants of 
the places were ruthlessly pushed aside and trampled upon. 

More than that, a form of petty persecution against the mem- 
bers of this hated organization has been kept up continuously 
during the past three months. One of the San Pedro policemen 
is alleged to have remarked: “We'll keep you wobblies in jail nine 
months out of the twelve awaiting trials or dismissals.” That 
appears to be exactly what the police department, in conjunction 
with the courts, is trying to do. Ninety-one arrests have occurred 
between June 28 and September 30. Most of the men were 
taken while selling I. W. W. papers—The Industrial Worker, 
Industrial Solidarity and The Industrial Pioneer. All of these 
publications, by the way, enjoy full mailing privileges under the 
federal government. Seventy-three of the men were charged 
with volating the Busick injunction. Pee 

Twenty-eight of the Busick injunction cases have been called 
to trial—only to be forthwith dismissed, some of them several 
days before the actual date set for their trial. Thereby the au- 
thorities frankly admit that they dare not submit the cases against 
these men to a jury of their peers; the cases are too flimsy. . . . 

Thirty-two cases are now pending. No one can of course posi- 
tively forecast just what disposition will be made of them. It is 
gafe, though, to say that the powers that be will cause these men 
every possible annoyance while they have them in custody, even 
if they dismiss them as rapidly as they come up. George Speed, 
for instance, was required to come all the way from Seattle to 
Los Angeles, merely to be told that his case was dismissed. Prof. 
Leo Gallagher, not an I. W. W. but a member of our American 
Civil Liberties Union, was arrested on the afternoon of July 4th, 
whle presiding at a free speech meeting on the streets of San 
Pedro. For simply holding an I. W. W. song book in his hand 
he was taken to the local bastile and incarcerated, charged with 
violating the Busick injunction. Cash bail of $500 was obtained 
and he was released near midnight of the same day. His case 
was dismissed several days before it was to have come up on Sep- 
tember 8. 

Edward Moffett, while speaking at the same meeting over which 
Prof. Gallagher was presiding, took occasion to exhibit some 
photos showing the havoc wrought by the mob on June 14th 
and to criticise the officials for not bringing the perpetrators to 
justice. He, too, was grabbed by the police and held in jail for 
nine days before arrignment. Finally he was charged with dis- 
turbing the peace, and his case went to trial. The jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty after being out for only two or three 
minutes... . 

The situation here is intolerable. For police and other of- 
ficials to thus arrogate to themselves such autocratic powers is an 
affront of the first order to all who believe in our constitutional 
rights. Several suits have been instituted on behalf of the vic- 
tims of this lawlessness, but it will take both time and money 
to press them to an effective conclusion. Not in any spirit of 
vindictiveness, but as a matter of social obligation we are advising 
a vigorous prosecution of these cases. Southern California is 
today a strategic battleground in the whole American revolt 
against the tyranny of the police and the courts in their sub- 
servience to the ruthlessness of big profiteering corporations. This 
throttling of civil liberties by the money power must be stoutly 
resisted and done away with. We need your continued fellow- 
ship and assistance in this work. 

Cuinton J. Tart, 
Director, Southern California Branch, 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“Let Us Go Back”’ 


IR: If the following is worth space in your correspondence 
columns or elsewhere, use it. If it isn’t, I know your waste bas. 
ket must be large. 

The cry of “Let us go back” has an ominous sound to any on. 
who recalls some of the facts of history. It has been the req) 
slogan of Egypt and China for two or three thousands years. “L» 
us go back” to our task-masters and slavery was the cry of th 
cowardly Hebrew slaves when difficulty beset them on their way 
to freedom from bondage. That generation of them perished jy 
the Wilderness; they never entered the Promised Land. 

After July 4th, 1776, there were those in America who sii 
“Let us go back” to the rule of Mother England. But they wer 
the Tories. After 1789 there were those in France who said “Lx 
us go back” to the days of privilege and power. But they wer 
not the masses. The motto carried out by the Congress of Vienn 
was “Let us go back,” and reactionary governments of Europe di 
all that governments could do to turn the clock of progress back 
But they fought for a lost cause. In 1822 Spain, backed by th: 
Holy Alliance, said “Let us go back,” but South America anj 
Monroe and Channing believed in progress. 

“Let us go back” has been the cry of feudal lords, of guil; 
masters, of absolute rulers, of landed nobility. It has ever bees 
the cry of power and privilege in defeat. It is the cry of Ger. 
man monarchists and militarists today. 

Those who love life and freedom and progress will beware of 
the leadership of men or parties that say, “Let us go back.” 

O. L. KEEnen. 

Berea, Ky. 


Congress and the Supreme Court 


IR: In relation to Dawes’s vociferous assertions that La Fol. 

lette is seeking to overthrow the Constitution, you might, mor 
or less gently, call his attention to Section 2 of Article III of the 
Constitution of the United States. Therein occurs the statement 
that, with minor exceptions: “The Supreme Court shall have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 

Shall we assume that Dawes, and others of the Republican bally. 
hoo, are unacquainted with this section of the Constitution, or 
shall we assume that they are deliberately misrepresenting? Either 
horn of the dilemma is sufficiently discreditable. 

A. D. Busu. 

Decatur, Ga. 


The Tactful Crusader 


IR: Probably most friends have learned of Professor Zucb- 

lin’s death here, where he was hoping to recuperate for his 
coming engagements. I am sure that thousands of his country- 
men would have been deeply thankful could they have had th 
opportunity to join the handful who did gather by Lake Geneva 
to mingle their affectionate memories of him. 

Few Americans of this century have been more widely and 
gratefully known in their own land. For nearly thirty yean 
he had occupied the American lecture platform, and always w 
an agitator for more adventurous and finer social development. 
He was witty and brilliant, but characteristically to give effect 
to an appeal, not to entertain. Of show many who win public 
attention could it be remarked: “He was continually risking his 
reputation in what he said” But that was Zueblin. He rarely 
if ever failed to make some, or perchance many, in his audienc 
shake their heads in disgust. He lectured to persuade toward 
greater moral enterprise. He was for advance, not content 
ment. He was always thinking and urging causes—children' 
playgrounds, votes for women, the League of Nations. Life 
was a tactful crusade. The common people, too, liked his cour 
age, and it was their life that he wanted to see refreshed. 

There was a fitness in his ashes being returned to the land 
of his fathers, the land which he loved to visit. There was: 
fitness too in the simple services held. The singing was only 
by the insects in the grass, the birds in the sunny trees—the in 
creasing voices. His long educational work is a part of the eternal 
building forces henceforth. His internationalism has its new and 
great promise embodied at this fittingly chosen seat of the Leagu 
of Nations. 

Grorce E, Hooker. 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The Father of Schoolmasters 


T used to be said that Aristotle understood something 

or other as no other man before or since has done. 
Was it substance or division? I have forgotten. While 
joafing through Professor Ross’s volume, entitled Aris- 
totle as a guide book is entitled Spain, or Volley Ball, 
[ have been trying to recall the reputed triumph of Greek 
thought; but like the golden hour of the copy books it 
is lost beyond recovery. Probably the pocket of the mind 
in which it rested was a ragged one. A boy improved 
against his will is of the same complexion still. Not 
that I should have fulminated against Sir Henry Maine’s 
dogma that all that is best in modern civilization has 
come to us from the Greeks. For—yes, we all like 
bananas. 

Indeed, I have always been distinctly fond of Aris- 
totelian logic. More resolute souls, the class poet and 
the full back of the foot ball team took a violent repug- 
nance to the inanity of the thing and were plucked, 
struggling to the last for some clue to the meaning of 
life. Alas, none is extractable from logic! They had 
been caught in the current of the moral tradition in un- 
dergraduate life. You played foot ball in those days with 
Teddy’s clarion call, “Hit the line hard!” ringing in 
your ears and a vision of yourself plunging a senatorial 
opposition for a Great Cause. The syllogism is no good 
for such a temperamental climate. Yet played with the 
proper detachment it can be a highly amusing game. 

You play it with three “propositions” and six “terms.” 
Any one can make his own, though the familiar ones are 
as follows: 

All men are mortal. 

Socrates is a man. 

Therefore Socrates is mortal. 
The various pieces and displays go by an elaborate nomen- 
clature peculiar to the game, as is always the case, and 
a large part of the fun comes in using the proper ex- 
pression to suit each move. What satisfaction is there 
in merely blundering through to a win without being 
able to murmur gently but knowingly to your worsted 
opponent, “Illicit minor; you can’t convert A’s except 
by limitation, you know.” 

The Socrates of the syllogism has nothing to do with 
the historic personage of that name. It is simply a white 
knight or a knave of hearts. Indeed, the leaping and 
tumbling for which it may be called upon would ill suit 
the grave Attic philosopher. Thus but little skill and 
only an elementary knowledge of “obversion” are re- 


quired to put Socrates in this interesting condition: 


All non-mortals are non-human. 
Some non-Socrates is non-human. 
Therefore some non-mortal is non-Socrates. 


Which must be allowed to pass without contradiction as 
bearing the stamp of Aristotle: valid! 


Of course our debt to the Greeks has been out at com- 


pound interest too long not to have accumulated a pretty 
considerable fund of undistributed dividends. Aristotle 
himself would hardly know his game as it is now played, 


on horseback so to speak, with algebra and the theory 


of functions as mounts and the “null class” and infinity 
as goal posts. For speed and intricacy the performances 
of such a virtuoso as Bertrand Rusell quite outclass the 
best mediaeval records. Consider the situation of 
Socrates in the play described by Philip Jourdain, the 
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most literary of the followers of the sport of philos- 
ophers: 

There is an instant # such that ¢ has not to 
Socrates the one-many relation R which is the con- 
verse of the relation “exists at,” and all instants fol- 
lowing ¢ have not the relation R to Socrates, and 
there is at least one instant ¢ such that neither ¢ nor 
any instant preceding ¢ has the relation R to 
Socrates. 

Socrates is now t-ed up and ready for play. 

The marvel is that with all this virtuosity the purity 
of the sport has been maintained. No charges of com- 
mercialism have ever been preferred against the game 
or its exponents. To be sure, a writer of advertising copy 
for the Dial magazine recently spoke of Mr. Russell’s 
realism “in which logic, with the help of modern 
mathematics, becomes a really dependable instrument for 
investigation.” But “investigation” is not used in the 
Scotland Yard sense of the word. All that has been 
investigated to date is the ultimate nature of the universe. 
By the help of Socrates and the null class, Mr. Russell 
has obtained a certain stock of Independent Reals, while 
his colleague, Mr. Whitehead, has succeeded in reducing 
the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn 
temples, the great globe itself, yea, all which it inherit, 
to the elementary-space-time-point-event, which he is ‘now 
coming over to exhibit to the students of Harvard Uni- 
versity. But brilliant as these “investigations” are, the 
space-time-point-event is not yet on a commercial basis 
as a household utility. So far bananas hold the field. 

But in spite of the interest which every inquiring mind, 
free from the shackles of foot ball and poetry, must take 
in the syllogism I feel sure that it was not Aristotle’s 
premier performance. Others have understood it only 
too well. Perhaps the ne plus ultra was his sublime con- 
ception of God. Professor Ross lays particular stress 
on the fact that no one has ever made that out. Some 
think Aristotle’s God was a final cause, others that He 
was an efficient cause. Ross inclines to a compromise 
view. On another issue, though, the bias of the Oxford 
don is more pronounced. Two famous German profes- 
sors debated for years whether Aristotle’s God was 
theistic or not. Ross definitely favors the negative on 
this point. Aristotle must be recognized as the conceiver 
of an atheistic God. 

But Aristotle’s supreme achievement, I am sure, was 
the technique of classification. He was the discoverer of 
the pedagogical axiom, divide and teach. As he himself 
remarked, “The happy life is not one of search for 
truth, but one of contemplation of truth already attained.” 
It is the father of schoolmasters who is speaking. What 
a riot of variegated classifications his textbooks are! Pro- 
fessor de Wulf has written ecstatically that there is 
scarcely a classification in use by schoolmasters today that 
did not originate with Aristotle. ‘Compared with Aris- 
totle—the most brilliant teacher whom humanity has 
ever known—Plato is only a poet, saying beautiful things 
without order or method.” Alas, too true! Long cheer 
for Professor Aristotle; hip! hip! “Substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, place, date, position, state, action, pas- 
sivity! Aristotle! Aristotle! Aristotle!” 

On the opening page of his book about the electron, 
Millikan, the physicist, speaks of “the greatest of the 
Greeks—Thales.” Now there is a real authority for 
you! All of his writings have been lost. 

C. E. A. 
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Mark Twain’s Autobiography 


Mark Twain’s Autobiography, with an Introduction 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. Two vols, New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $10. 


ie ee ee 
is speaking As From the Grave, “rather than with 
my living tongue, for a good reason: I can speak thence 
freely. When a man is writing a book dealing with the 
privacies of his life—a book which is to be read while he 
is still alive—he shrinks from speaking his whole frank 
mind . . . It has seemed to me that I could be as frank 
and free and unembarrassed as a love letter if I knew that 
what I was writing would be exposed to no eye until I 
was dead, and unaware, and indifferent.” 

These serious, honest words prepare us for revelations, 
both of self and of the endless procession of other people 
Mark Twain knew and did business with; for verbal 
horsewhippings administered to absent enemies, for a 
frank, complete, searching accounting of his own life 
and soul, for a dozen secrets about himself which this 
garrulous salad of recollections ignores, or chooses to for- 
get, or merely hints at. That solemn prefatory promise 
is hardly lived up to, and what we learn about Mark 
Twain from himself is pleasant, or touching, or tedious, 
or explicit, or narrative, but not very illuminating. There 
could be no better comment on these scattered chapters, 
written or dictated at all sorts of times and places between 


1870 and 1906, than his own: 


What a wee little part of a person’s life are his 
acts and his words! His real life is led in his head, 
and is known to none but himself. All day long, 
and every day, the mill of his brain is grinding, and 
his thoughts, not those other things, are his history 

. The mass of him is hidden—it and its volcanic 
fires that toss and boil, and never rest, night nor day. 
These are his life, and they are not written, and 
cannot be written . . Biographies are but the 
clothes and buttons of the man—the biography of 
the man himself cannot be written. 


Not even a biography of himself, by a man who has 
such rare powers of insight? Will Mark Twain tell us 
only of his clothes and buttons? Will be sink a deep 
shaft into the well of himself, or will he describe with 
endless detail the story of how he got the contract for 
General Grant’s Memoirs, and follow with many 
“T remembers” the old lecture circuit, and catalogue the 
furniture in his Florence palace, and respeak old speeches, 
and be vaguely, tensely tender about his wife, his mother, 
and quote far too much from his young daughter’s biog- 
raphy of her father, and read long letters into the record, 
and overflow with the sterling qualities of departed 
friends, and take a dozen approach shots toward a humor- 
ous anecdote, and retreat from it lovingly with many 
backward glances, and pass dim, happy years before him 
in multitudinous review? 

“The mass of him is hidden.” ‘The old volcano dic- 
tates for the most part only amiable, rather interesting 
smoke. But every now and then comes a reaite, 2 
flash, and several gallons of real lava: 


H is a great, fat, good-natured, kind-hearted, 
chicken-livered slave; with no more pride than a 
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tramp, no more sand than a rabbit, no more mor, 
sense than a wax figure, and no more sex than ; 
tapeworm. 


There were a good many Mark Twain’s, and theg 
volumes show us nearly all of them. There is the geo. 
erous vitriol poured out upon H ; there is his boil. 
ing, extended indignation at the murder of the 600 Fiji. 
pinos; there are his business regrets and successes, shrewd 
and circumstantial, and the pleasant, but not too impor. 
tant taste of dollars upon his tongue; there is his bound. 
less, brooding affection, his sudden excoriating contempt 
and all degrees of charity, amusement, irony and dislike 
which lie between; there is the vast exaggerative humor, 
which makes one laugh when it comes off, and sound 
like a bad habit when it doesn’t; there is his profound 
humility before men he considers really great, like Gen. 
eral Grant, and his tranquil basking in the warmth of 
lesser, but still eminent society (“by all odds the mox 
notable banquet . . . speakers . . . of a rare celebrin 
and ability,”) there is his perverse ridicule of foreign 
oddities, and his great tolerance for oddity in any giver 
individual; there is, best of all, in snatches here and 
there, his inimitable sympathy and eye for the early Amer. 
ican scene, for those most distant and most sharply re. 
membered days, when whiskey was ten cents a gallon, 
when he endured scorn as “a boy seven years old who 
can’t chew tobacco,” when anything larger than a peach 
would drop through the puncheon floor; when “everybody 
was poor, but didn’t know it; and everybody was con: 
fortable, and did know it.” 

In his recollection of later times there is much t 
trouble and blur his vision, attempt and failure, death, 
and the presence of figures, too dear or too annoying for 
calm portraiture, but for those very early days his affec- 
tion is clear sighted as a man’s, whole-hearted as a boy’s 
They are gone, but with the knowledge that they ar 
gone no regret seems mingled, for he can always bring 
them back in vigorous, charming detail almost as wel 
for his reader’s as for his own mind’s eye. Just « 
Huckleberry Finn is probably the best of all his books, 
so these chapters of the autobiography stand out abor 
the chaos of obituary, diary, anecdote, genealogy, catalogu 
and affection. They were written, for one thing, no 
dictated (a method which Mark Twain did not like, nor, 
judging from the results, ever accomplish successfully), 
and they are well written. 
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I can call back the prairie, and its loneliness ané 
peace, and a vast hawk hanging motionless in ti 
sky, with its wings spread wide and the blue of te 
vault showing through their end feathers. 











The chapter in which this passage occurs—it is calle! 
Early Days—is about the best in the two volumes, an! 
this sentence is only one of many which recall the wil 
happy pioneer days, full of coon-hunts and good food wel 
earned and boyish adventures, as if they were yesterdat 
He has two ways of talking about those times; one, simple 
solid, direct and charming, with humor occasionally, be 
no straining after it, no facetionsness; the other, ratht 
mildly boisterous and exaggerated anecdote. They mati 
the division within himself which appears so clearly it 
Huckleberry Finn, where a grand and living story @ 
Americans and a great river surrenders to elaborate pri 
tical jokes upon the entrance of Tom Sawyer. 

RoBert Litre.t. 
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Modern Mexico 


Mexico: An Interpretation, by Carleton Beals. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.50. 
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© gen- 
$ boil HIS is much more than a brilliantly written 
0 Fi. apologia for the Obregon régime. It is a very 
shrewd suggestive analysis of the forces which have created mod- 
impor: fern Mexico. It is an interpretation, sometimes profound 
bound. Mand always interesting, of the social, economic, religious 
tempt, Mand political tendencies which are struggling for the mas- 
dislike fiery south of the Rio Grande today, 
1umor, The author, though employed in Mexico City in “va- 
sounds fmrious educational and literary capacities,” unlike many 
»found writers on Mexican affairs, does not base his conclusions 
- Gen. primarily on observations in the cities. His experiences 
nth of [were rich and varied. He traveled “by foot, horseback 
> mos fpr train through fifteen of the Mexican states, in many 
‘lebrity (places living for a time with the Indians.” During the 
‘oreign months of the Carranza administration, he was em- 
given loyed as instructor to members of the presidential staff. 
re anjfmple witnessed the “Obregon revolution and followed 
Amer fplosely the developments during the first six months of 
ply re fiithe De la Huerta administration. The material on Spain 
gallon, fas collected as a result of nearly a year’s residence in 
cd who fihat country.” 
| peach fi The volume is divided into four parts: “Background,” 
rybody EE Rise of the Mexican People,” “The Social Fabric,” and 
s com fe The Foreign Invasion.” It opens with a rarely sym- 
athetic and illuminating study of “The Indian Herit- 
uch wimmge.” Then follows a bitterly critical account of the 
death, gmpanish régime, the period from the conquest until inde- 














ing forfgmendence was achieved early in the Nineteenth Century. 
 affec meals tends to emphasize only what was bad in the work 
2 boy's gt Spain during these hundreds of years. His account 
1ey at fmmpould be supplemented by the reading of Bourne’s “Spain 
s bringiged America,” a volume in “The American Nation” 
2s well eries. Spain’s achievements in Mexico were very real and 
Just {pill always remain an integral part of the life of the 
books untry, especially the Spanish language, law and institu- 


+ abowfmmons, and the Roman religion. 








talogu f/m Unfortunately, independence brought neither freedom 
ng, nofm™er peace for the Mexican masses. Spanish autocracy 
ke, not,fmmas merely replaced by the “crude despotism ridiculously 









paked in the toga of renublicanism . . . Excluding the 
irty-year rule of Diaz, in sixty-eight years some seventy 
ges occurred in the dictatorship! Seventy national 
pheavals all in the name of liberty—the reign of Diaz 
as in many respects preferable ... Yet two Mexican 
volutions have had “profound significance in the strug- 
for human freedom: the revolution of Juarez and the 
olution of 1910-20.” 

It was Juarez, “shepherd, book-maker, student of 
vinity, lawyer, governor of Oaxaca, head of the 
preme Court, head of the revolutionary army, presi- 
int emancipator,” who first “cut deep into the roots of 
evil tree of class privilege with sure understanding 
the needs of his country. His Constitution of 1857, 
pether with the Reform Laws of 1859, brought the 
formation to Mexico . . The people will never 
hin, for any great length of time, bow down to the old 
ole-Church-State Trinity or permit the re-creation of 
powerful landed aristocracy.” 

During the thirty years of Diaz’s dictatorship, much 
Juarez’s work was undone. Beals’s prevailing point 
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of view and his power of graphic analysis is illustrated 
by his summation of Diaz’s achievements. “Through 
the re-creation of a landed aristocracy and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Church power, through his violation of 
the ejido (village communal land), his stifling of all per- 
sonal liberty, his direct interference in local affairs 
through the jefe politico (local boss), and the contract 
system of the Cientificos, Diaz ignited a smoulderirig fury 
in the common heart Yet Diaz was in the grip of 
a belated industrial revolution that no man could have 
forestalled. Diaz merely accelerated an inevitable proc- 
ess. The virtues of his administration were incident to 
its evils.” 

When Diaz grew old, the insecurity of his achieve- 
ments at once became evident. The vast and imposing 
modern industrial civilization which he built up was but 
a facade hiding the adobe hut of Mexican illiteracy, 
misery and social unrest. He was, therefore, easily over- 
thrown by the idealistic but impractical Madero. This 
dreamer was in turn destroyed by the drunken Huerta, 
while the reactionary American ambassador, Henry Lane 
Wilson, refused to move a finger to prevent this brutal 
assassination. 

Towards Carranza, Beals is even less sympathetic than 
in his analysis of Diaz. He takes cognizance not at all 
of the enormous difficulties which Carranza faced. He 
condemns the Sonora patriarch unqualifiedly. He charges 
that Carranza attacked organized labor; forced out of his 
Cabinet “every honest element of the revolution; and 
pursued a Wilsonian tactic that, however high-minded 
may have been his intentions, dogged his every act with 
the prophecy of failure and foretold that personal am- 
bition and egotistical self-assurance could not replace the 
organized codperative efforts of a people.” As a result, 
“his rule was to vanish in the wreck of foundations ever 
narrowed by animosity, suppression of political rights, per- 
secutions, and the scourging of the sincere revolutionary 
elements, plus favoritism toward sycophantic, treacherous 
sel f-seekers.” 

This unrestrained denunciation of a man who, though 
doubtless stubborn and in some respects conservative, was 
nevertheless one of the foremost leaders of the revolu- 
tion, is not the judgment of a dispassionate historian. It 
is a colorful interpretation from the Obregonista view- 
point. Indeed, Obregon, the leader of the “revindicating 
revolution,” is the author’s hero. Nevertheless, his 
analysis of that revolution is penetrating and probably 
basically sound. It has not been, he says, at any time a 
Bolshevik experiment. “It is above all else a conserva- 
tive revolution. It represents a profound reaction to the 
industrial and commercial invasion of the United States 
and Western civilization. Diaz so accelerated the indus- 
trial revolution in his country as to shatter disastrously 
the social order. Socially, educationally, racially, tem- 
peramentally, the Mexican people were not prepared for 
such a tremendous break with the traditions of centuries. 
The climate, the character of the national resources, the 
geographical relativity have further militated against 
such a change, inevitable though it may ultimately be. 
The Madero-Obregon revolution, while motivated by 
ideas of democracy, of industrial freedom, of socialism, 
has nevertheless, in its more fundamental race-motivated 
aspects, clamped the brakes on a runaway industrialism; 
it has attempted to hold the country back from a too 
violent departure from the agrarian-communistic, semi- 
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oriental traditions of the race and the nation . . . For 
this reason the agrarian achievements of the revindicating 
revolution have been of supreme importance. They will 
either make a great Mexico through an ultimate mod- 
ernization of the ejido system; or they will prove as 
disastrously conservative as the industrial innovations of 
Diaz were disastrously disruptive.” 

The brief but suggestive chapters on “The Social 
Fabric” are intensely interesting. In each of these:a 
bright, though sometimes slightly lurid light, due to the 
author’s ardent sympathy for the present régime, is thrown 
on the fundamentals of Mexican life. In his conclud- 
ing three chapters, “The Foreigner,” “American Capital” 
and “The United States Government,” he writes from 
an ultra-critical point of view. With many of the details 
of this bitter arraignment, the reviewer cannot agree. 
But there are few men or women in the United States 
who would not profit by reading Beals’s scathing indict- 
ment of that self-seeking, ignorant and blind disregard 
of Mexico’s interests which have too often characterized 
the actions of our people and of our Government towards 
Mexico. 

Fortunately, since the publication of this volume, much 
real progress has been made towards better relations of 
the two peoples through the refunding of the Mexican 
national debt and the extension by our Government of 
formal recognition. But the fundamental problems of 
United States-Mexican relations still remain unsolved. 
Can American influence—religious, educational, philan- 
thropic—and the personal goodwill of exceptionally 
liberal and broad-minded individual financiers effectively 
codperate with the Mexican people in helping them “to 
stand upon their feet before the world as free men and 
women, as prosperous, happy and dignified individuals, 
as masters of their own destiny?” 

James G. McDona.p. 


A: Philosophic Critic 
Latitudes, by Edwin Muir. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $2.00. 


MONG the many good things that were interred 

with the bones of The Freeman, Mr. Edwin 

Muir’s essays had a high place; and it is a pleasure to 

find some of them recovered and preserved in the present 
volume. 

Mr. Muir shares with Mr. Conrad Aiken the distinc- 
tion of being one of a handful of contemporary critics 
who are capable of discussing literature with philosophic 
point and profundity; more than that, he writes about 
zsthetics without using the monotonous tags of the “zsthe- 
ticians,” and in his own person he combines the three 
functions of the critic as he lays them down in the essay 
on The Psychology of Criticism—to feel beauty when 
he sees it, to examine and find whether it is the true 
beauty, and to discover the significance that it holds. 
Subtle, tactful, penetrating, Mr. Muir’s mind is of that 
rare order which reveals its own contours by disclosing 
those of the subject it approaches. 

As literary critic, and as a philosophic essayist with 
a metaphysic of his own, Mr. Muir is equally interesting. 
His essays on his countrymen, Robert Burns and George 
Douglas, and upon the Scotch ballads have that freshness 
of understanding which is the test of intellectual matur- 
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ity; his notes on Dostoyevsky, Conrad, and Ibsen are jug 
and good; and his comment on Janko Lavrin’s Nietzsche 
coming as it does from a critic whose first volume bor 
the stamp of Zarathustra, is a fine piece of detache 
appreciation. In the philosophic essays Mr. Muir writy 
with a bolder hand; he claims his own ground. |; 
writes against profundity, against the. morbid soul-by. 
rowings of Messrs. Anderson, Lawrence, and Joyce; hx 
attacks the reign of superstition, by which he means th 
delight in spurious mystery and the renunciation of th 
intellect; he makes a defense of new truths in an attemy 
to head off his contemporaries from a relapse into a safe 
and settled world—but why should one attempt to photo. 
graph the movements of Mr. Muir’s mind? He has rm. 
corded them himself, and I heartily recommend them p 
every reader who has a touch of philosophy in him. 

All the shafts of Mr. Muir’s thought fly outward frog 
a central assumption. It comes out most clearly perhay 
this central assumption, in the essay on The Truth Abou 
Art. “Why do we find pleasure in works of art?” ask 
Mr. Muir. “Because,” he answers, “in them existenc§ 
is made to appear as play . . . In art we enjoy the whok 
universe, we enjoy even ourselves as spectacle, as play, 
The condition of entering this world is that we shoul 
leave every necessity and every duty behind us.” Again, 
in a discourse On the Universe, Mr. Muir says: “To raig 
order out of chaos was a sign of vitality, but the com 
plete achievement of the highest vitality is shown whe 
we put all organization beneath us, and use it easily ani 
gracefully, as if in play. Play is the final form of vita: 
ity.” Finally, in the essay “De L’Amour”: “The love 
‘walks on air’ with the flimsy excuse that he loves and i 
loved by a mere woman, one among the many milliox 
who love or are loved on this star. He is raised toi 
unique capacity for life; he does the most foolish, mo 
heroic things; and is generous even to the length 
throwing away his life for the safety of his beloved 
This is because life has suddenly become play. It is 
longer a matter of mere necessity, of mere task and dum, 
An immemorial exuberance of life fills everything, so tht 
the world is “transfigured;” and at the same time the love 
to whom existence has become a mere beautiful agon, cz 
cast off his life simply because to do this might appe 
the most beautiful thing.” 

Obviously, the nub of Mr. Muir’s philosophy is bo 
monstrous and delightful. If taken in anything but! 
own playful metaphysical spirit, it might be ured to ju 
tify the most hideous negations of life: under its p 
tection murder might blossom forth as a fine art, and wa 
would appear as an exhilarating pastime which quicke 
the tempo of life, a pastime whose pragmatic ends are 
irrelevant to its enjoyment as the pins and matches ci 
dren use at cards. Appreciated in Mr. Muir’s conte 
however, this philosophy of play brings forth the vt 
sense of release and heightened vitality that play its 
does: it carries its own sanctions! Whereas the olé 
school of utilitarians came finally to see with Hert 
Spencer that even play has a use, Mr. Muir offers 
profounder suggestion that all uses are a kind of pi 
and that our necessities, when confronted in the prot 
spirit, verge on the beautiful inane. In the light of ¢ 
philosophy, love and literature again wear an Olymp 
aspect; for there is nothing so foolish that it may not! 
divine. By weaving all his threads around this m* 
physical point, Mr. Muir has created a unique philosophi# 
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By PITIRIM SOROKIN 


The Personal Narrative of Kerensky’s Secretary, Later 
Proscribed, Hunted For Four Years And Finally Expelled 


Leaves From a Russian Diary 


Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


The narrative of a man who was an important factor in the 1917 Revolution, Keren- 
sky’s Secretary and editor of the official newspaper of that Revolution. 
scribed by the Bolsheviki, twice arrested, condemned to death, saved only by a former stu- 
dent’s intervention. For four years he was a hunted man. In 1922 he was finally expelled from 
Russia. It is an amazing hut convincing picture of what life in Russia is like today. 

One of the earliest readers of the manuscript reported: “This should be published as quick- 
ly as possible. It ought to be read by every High School boy and girl—by every farmer and 
every working man—by every clerk, teacher, and thinker.” 

It definitely puts before you Russia as it is today. 


Later he was pro- 


Price $3.00 














My Brother’s Face 


By DHAN MUKERJI 
A review of the new restless India 
— the background of the India 
of the ages. Only a Hindu born 
could understand it. Only one who 
_ lived in America could interpre 


The Collapse of Central 


Europe 

By DR. KARL NOWAK 
“A very brilliant book.” Lord Hal- 
dane says. He finds it “profoundly 
interesting and important.” $8.00 


Behind the Scenes in 
Politics 


Will give you many a good story to 
tell of commen’ ms and their man- 
agers, political spellbinders, traps 
that have caught unwary politicians, 
wives as candidates’ assets or lia- 
bilities. The book is anonymous, 
but obviously the work of an ex- 
perienced campaign manager. $2.50 


The Foreign Policies of 


Soviet Russia 

By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 
Who of your acquaintances can 
speak of them with authority. No 
book on the subject approaches this 
in value. $5.00 








TO INSPIRE THE THOUGHTFUL 
AND ADD ZEST TO DAILY 
CONTA 





cTs— 
Daedalus 

By J. B. 8, HALDANE $1.00 
Icarus 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL $1.00 
The Mongol in Our 
Midst 
By F. G. CROOKSHANK, M. D. 
$i.50 


Wireless Possibilities 
Ry Prof. A M. LOW $1.00 


Others to follow. 











My Duel with the 
Vatican 

By ALFRED LOISY 
A moving account of a courageous 
struggle of the highest importance 
and interest at the present moment 


of world-wide conflict between 
Modernism and ce 





Unmailed Letters 
By JOSEPH H. ODELL 


Sympathetic, sensitive letters on just 
such matters as are likely to come 
up when the talk of thinking men 
drifts from one topic to another, 
full of striking sentences any one of 
which is a starting point for an in- 
teresting discussion. $2.50 


Episodes Before Thirty 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


William Rose Benet finds it “a 
human document which challenges 
or with the best realistic 
novels.” Third edition, $2.50 


The Story of My Heart 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A spiritual autobiography which 
most book-lovers know as the most 
intense and moving record of a 
human soul. Illustrated from wood 
engravings by Ethelbert White, $4.00 











Women and Leisure 

By LORINE PRUETTE, Ph.D. 
A study of social waste—a book for 
the woman whose fine capacity for 


work is not satisfied by her part- 
time job in the home. $3.00 





Experimental! Practice in 
the City and Country 
School 

Edited by CAROLINE PRATT 


with a record of Soote Seven by 
Lulu E. Wright. From it the reader 
gains a clear idea of the types of 
activities, the methods, the daily life 
in this unusual] school. $2.50 


The Fox’s Paw 
By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA 


HENRY BESTON: “To be successful 
his theme is one which requires a 
treatment at once poetic and psy- 
chological. This he has accomplished 
in quite an extraordinary way.” 





The Widow’s House 
By KATHLEEN COYLE 


The Literary Keview: “A wonder- 
ful book, a radiant book filled with 
pity and understanding ...a brave 
00k ... true to all that is fine in 
women and in living.” $2.00 





Thomas the Lambkin 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The New York Evening Post: “One 
of the most stirring tales of Corsairs 
we have ever read—a powerful, full- 
bodied tale of sea fights and amor- 
ous adventures ... a book that once 
beges will not be put down until it 
is finished.” $2.00 





The Dream of Fair 
Women 
By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


A remarkable love story by an atu- 
thor who alread has a notable 
reputation. “Good,” says The Man- 
chester Guardian, “very good in- 
deed.” $2.50 

















So Human 
By DON HEROLD 


Humorous sketches on everything 
from “Painless Living” to “Russia's 
Roughest Composer’—a valuable 
antidote to gloom. $2.00 


Love’s and Losses of 
Pierrot 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


Light and delicate verses by the 
editor of Current Opinion—a refresh- 
ing tonic in days of rush and pres- 
sure. 2.00 














These books can be had at any bookstore, or, if not, from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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tapestry. Whether this gay fabric of Mr. Muir’s will them aching for the glory and the dream. There is y 
cover the walls of the universe I am not quite sure; homeliness, no jocularity from the world, such as Jam 
somehow the universe contrives sooner or later to escape Stephens knows how to use, to break the exquis 
the meshes of dialectics, or at any rate to expose a blank rhythmical monotony of the telling. It is too thin f 
space that has not been covered. It is enough that Mr. Lord Dunsany. The horns of Elfland, indeed, but & 
Muir has bravely upset all the utilitarian values which how faintly blowing! 

custom, and daily necessity, and the logic of science have E. V. 

been patiently erecting; for to upset the existing system 


is perhaps the chief use of a new system. Mr. Muir has Li 
described a philosopher as “a man who habitually asks ’ il 
himself absurd and shameless questions—and who answers Contributors by 
them in perfect seriousness.” It is an epigram to put ste 
i , former! ditor of the New R 
alongside Mr. Bertrand Russell’s definition of a mathe- ma pe yr sagen pee ye Poach i ‘World $1. 
matician: Mr. Muir is a philosopher. Hl He contributes to current periodicals, and is the author ' 


Lewis MumForD of Liberty and the News and Public Opinion. 


CHESTER ROWELL, former editor of the Fresno Republican, 
was a delegate to the Progressive National Convention 


The Horns of Elfland of 1912 and’ 1916, and chairman of the Republican 


State Committee, 1916-18. 


1G mean The King of Elfland’s Daughter, by Lord Dunsany. Harvey O’Hiccrns’s latest book, Julie Crane, has just been 
fit Pe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.0. published by Harpers. 


‘i . HE story of how Alaric of Erl married the Elf- ARCHIBALD MacLeisH is a graduate of Yale (1916) and 

Big King’s daughter is a simple story fit for an old as tact rg wblishe 7 a 
“ man to tell in simple language on an early evening. But 

Hike it is a dangerous story to be written in a book. For it James G. apr tem oe 4 ae nd As 

ie tpiet is made up of the inexpressible moods and magics that ee co gama eee snag sri tape * seer Onaga vam 

i . ‘ — “sie ; d oth tM fficials in October, 1921, 
; only children know, yet it is not written for children. gre inate te ite Spree 2 Bad 

i Nees It has no shadow of allegory on the life side to make it 





Lewis Mumrorp, a frequent contributor to the New Re. 
public, is the author of The Story of Utopia and Stick 
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The Truth About 
Chiropractic 


in the October issue 
of Rational Living 


As a Doctor Sees It, by Dr. B. 
Liber—173 stories from the inti- 
mate life of all kinds of people. 
[llustrated with 64 pencil sketches 
by the author. “The shortest short 
stories.” —Received by the press as 
a revelation.—208 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 


THe CHILD AND THE HomE, by 
Dr. B. Liber. Second, enlarged 
edition. Most modern ideas on the 
bringing-up of children. Common 
errors, Practical Advice, Iustances 
from Life, Sex, Health and Food 
Problems.—320 pages; cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.50. 


RATIONAL LIvING, an illustrated 
monthly devoted to health conser- 
vation and exposing dishonesty in 
all] healing professions, B. Liber, 
M. D., Dr. P. H., editor.—20c a 
opy.—Regular subscription, $2.00 


E. V. 
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Subser. to R. L. and copy of “As 
icy As a Doctor Sees It,” $3.00. 
rege Subser. to R. L. and copy of “The 
, 1921, hild and the Home,” cloth, $4.00; 
~w Re paper, $3.00. 
1 Sticks Subser. to R. L. and copies of 


both books, $5.00 or $4.00. Ad- 
iress: Rational Living, 61 Hamil- 
on Place, New York. 
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oa. Its Development in 
Horrete England and in America 
Vint 
’ B 
ring: MORRIS EDMUND SPEARE 


Net $2.25 


A fresh and vital interpretation of 
English prose fiction of the nine- 
teenth century and after. Dr. Speare 
deals with the novel as a commen- 
tary on Politics both here and in 
England. Much space is given to 
Disraeli. Other authors dealt with 
are Anthony Trollope, George Eliot, 
George Meredith, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, H. G. Wells, Winston Church- 
i and Upton Sinclair. 


Oxford University Press 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street 

New York City 






































A GATEWAY TO GOOD WILL 


A collection of poems, stories and 

vageants for the use of those who 

lesire to promote peace among the 
t generation. pages, 50 cents. 
Friends’ Peace Committee, 

4 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












Men Who Made this Book 


A Forecast of the Future H. G. Wells 
Germany Never Defeated 


Dynamic Italy 
Anglo-American Relations 


Psychica! R 
Propaganda 


Social Unrest 
Decay of the Drama St. John Ervine 
Hidden Recesses of the Mind 


Big Business Chas 
Woman's Progress 
Radium Discoveries 


Mistakes of 


Other Contributors 
J. L. Garvin, Gen. Mangia, Frank 


H. Simonds, 


Whitlock, Ser Horace Piunkett, Maxi- 
milian Harden, Leow Bourgeois, 
Georg Brandes, Wellington Koo, Sir 


Harry H. Jo 
rach, John G 


Von Tirpits and 50 others, 





Gen. Ludendorff 
Ex- Premier Nitti 


Col. House 
esearch Sir Oliver Lodge 
Bertrand Russell 

Philip Snowden 


Sigmund Freud 
. M. Schwab 
Lady Rhondda 
Mme. Curie 

the American Navy 
Admiral Sims 


pears today a 
the way to a solution 


Chas. Seymour, Brand 


hnsten, Bernard M. Ba- 
ould Fletcher, Clive Bell, 




















Greatest Modern Minds 


The contemporary leaders in every field tell 
other phases of the fateful story of the age in 
which we live. They have a single object—to 
penetrate the mass of present-day prejudice 
and half truth in order that civilization may 
advance into a new era of order and progress. 
Bertrand Russell exposes the sordid story of 

Snowden, Chancelor of the Exchequer, revea 


a Broken Thing 9 


fe. eA — question with all its amazing possibil- 
f \ih} Be ities confronts us today. It is he i 
of a sensational book just published— 
“These Eventful Years” 

Eighty of the greatest scientists, statesmen, 
writers and soldiers of our age have co-operated 
this book. 
ells in his contribution sees “the 
strong probability” of a setback that may last 
He predicts another world 
war between England and France, asserting 
that even now France is planning to use the 
African Negro to further her dream of Empire. 

Mr. Wells’ brilliant article in These Eventful 
Years has caused a sensation. And no less stim- 
ulating is the survey of contemporary history 
written by J. L. Garvin of The London Observer. 
Mr. Garvin does not hesitate to say, after a 
searching analysis, that white civilization ap- 
broken thing. Then he points 


ey note 


_ yaganda; Philip 
s the real aims of 


labor; Maximilian Harden tells of the degenerate carousals at the 
Kaiser’s court and the amazing story of Germany’s rise and fall 
and future chances; Michael Farbman discloses the secret of the 
“Unseen Trousers” that wrecked the Romanov dynarty. 

Others of the 80 contributors to These Eventful — ars are Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sigmund Freud, Brand Whitlock, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Wel ington Koo, General Ludendorff, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Leon Bourgeois, Von Tirpitz, J. Arthur Thomson and 70 others. 

What Readers and Reviewers Say 

We believe that it can be truthfully stated that no book in the 
history of modern publishing has received the acclaim of These 
Eventful Years. For instance, the Bookman says, “There has 
not yet appeared a work which is so informing, so stimulating 
and so entertaining as this survey of the century in which we play 
our part in history.” And Harper’s Magazine states that “It 
would take a reference library of 1000 volumes to cover the 


— that has been summarized here.” 


Booth Tarkington 


as crystalized his opinion of this great work by saying, “Tt is 
contemporary history made fascinating.” Lloyd George, Dean Inge, 
Senator Glass, and scores of other owners have expressed even 


stronger praise of this provocative book. 


“These Eventful Years 


The Book of the Century 
These Eventful Years comes in two 
volumes of 7 ages each, 160 full page 
illustrations, al ceamawen maps. If your 
bookseller cannot supply you,order direct 
from the publishers. e books will be 
sent to you C.O.D. for $11.50 post paid. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
Publishers of Fine Books 
342 Madison Ave., Dept. 73867 , New York City 
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The man 
who would be God 


A new character, a new method, a new author 


Sound and Fury 


by JAMES HENLE 


Goody Guthrie is American and 20th century to the 
core; despite this and the fact that he is new to 
American fiction, his genealogy goes back to Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones. He exhibits a robustness denied to 
the anaemic protagonist of so much current serious 
fiction; there is about him a swaggering courage, an 
innate generosity that would remind the reader of the 
two-gun hero of the Western thriller—were not 
Sound and Fury so well and so realistically written. 


AND THE ANTAGONIST 1s Gop—as He is repre- 
sented by contemporary institutions, the Church, the 
State, Charity and Society. One by one Guthrie— 
this man who would be “his own master, his own 
judge, his »wn God”— is brought into conflict with 
them all. $2.50 


ALFRED A KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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This SUNDAY! 
The DEBATE of the Century! 


CLARENCE JUDGE A; 


DARROW «= TALLEY 


Lawyer N. ¥. Court of General Ses 
women saan VE AFFIBMATIVE — 
SUBJECT: 


Is CAPITAL Punishment a Wise Public Policy: 
Chairman: LOUIS MARSHALL 
Temp. Chairman, LEWIS E. LAWES, Warden of Sing Sing Prise, 
THIS SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26TH, 3:00 P. M. 


Manhattan Opera House, 34th St., Near 8th Ave, 

. Tickets $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30. Box seats $1.4 

On sale at Box Office, Tyson’s, McBride's ay 

xa al) other ticket agencies, or at the offices of ay 
by mail from. 

THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 

500 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. (Longacre 10435-4144) 


N. B.—Out-of-towners desirin — stenographic report ¢ 
this debate should send us dude’ wannen 








>————The DEBATE of the Season! 
SHOULD LITERATURE BE CENSORED! 


JOHN S.SUMNER versus ERNEST BOYD 


Secretary, New York Society Noted Internation 
for suppression of Vice Author and Crit 


Chairman: CLIFFORD SMYTH, Editor, Internationa! Book Reviey 
Temp. Chairman: JOHN FARRAR, Editor, The Bookman 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER &, 1924, AT 8:30 P. M. 
TOWN HALL, 121 West 48rd Street 
Tickets $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.80 (war tax inc) 


nS On sale at Brentano’s, Macy and Wanamate 
“Pay Book Depts. and at the offices of or by mai! fra 


THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
600 Fifth Ave., New York (Tel. Longacre ‘4 


N. B.—Ont-of-towners d a printed stenographic report 
this debate should send us names. 














VOTE! VOTE! VOTE! 


For LA FOLLETTE AND WHEELER. 


GIVE! GIVE! GIVE! 


TO LA FOLLETTE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, 25 WEST 43RD ST., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


SEND! SEND! SEND! 


TO 114 EAST 31ST ST., NEW YORK 
CITY FOR FREE COPY OF The 
Arbitrator CONTAINING THE 
PRINCIPLES OF SIX POLITICAL 


PARTIES. 





SCHOOL MAN — Ph.D. IN EDUCATION 
WANTS POSITION 
Has reputation as writer in educational magazines 


Has nine years’ experience, including principalship. 


“PROFESSOR” 
BOX 37, ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 
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$4.90 an inch an inserti@ 
4.25 “<< «“ «< “ 


One insertion 
Two insertions 


Three ” 3. 7 5 sis Ta a 
Six “ 3. 3 5 “ «“ “ “ 
Twelve “ ae a 


Address: Advertising Department 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 














The 
Labor Spy 


SIDNEY HOWARD 
With the collaboration of 
ROBERT DUNN 


A PART of this work was published 
serially in The New Republic three 
years ago and was widely recognized 
as an important contribution to the 
study of the relations of capital and 
labor. Messrs. Howard and Dunn have 
continued their researches in this field 
and the, present volume is the result of 
intensive study over a riod of three 
years. It is a thorough and compre- 
bensive survey of industrial espionage 
and carries a direct challenge to e 
yast system of bad will, provocative 
corruption and violence which hereto- 
fore has poisoned the codperative ef- 
forts of capital and labor. This work 
is the only comprehensive and authori- 
tative study that has been made in this 
field and as such should command the 
attention of qretvone desirous of un- 
derstanding the American labor move- 
ment. 


The Story of 


Teapot Dome 


M. E. RAVAGE 


Author of An American in the Making, 
The Malady of Europe. 


N all the history of modern govern- 
ment, there appears no act of official 
corruption equal to the scandal of Tea- 
t Dome. In spite of all its airing 
owever, the sinister implications ot 
the facts uncovered have never been 
sufficiently comprehended. Mr. Ravage 
has written the sordid story of this 
gigantic betrayal of the people's inter- 
ests. He traces the history of the oil 
reserves, following the devious trail 
of bribery and corruption § traveled 
by Messrs. all Denby, Sinclair 
et al. The background and 
apt ents of these central figures in 
this colossal conspiracy is described in 
detail with a vividness and deftness of 
characterization that is penetrating 
and devastating. This is the only com- 
lete and connected account that has 
n written of the ofl scandal. Mr. 
Ravage has picked up the loose ends 
of testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee and brought them together into 
a connected and truthful story of what 
actually happened, free from partisan 
bias and aecpoaunte. We venture to 
predict that this work will long remain 
the authoritative story of the Teapot 
Dome Scandal and the part played in 
it by the leading characters. 


Social 


Discovery 


E. C. LINDEMAN 
With an introduction by 
HERBERT CROLY 


N this original as well as profound 

contribution to the social sciences, Mr. 
indeman undertakes to perform for 
the social sciences a task analagous to 
that which Francis Bacon proposed to 
erform for the physical sciences in his 
‘ovum Organum. He attempts to clear 
away some of the mythology and as- 
pe 2d interferes with e ability 
of educated human beings to consider 
what the behavior of man in society 
really amounts to. He has indicated a 
method which will help to penetrate a 
land which has proved deceptive to 
many previous travellers. The result is 
not only a trustworthy but an exciting 
study of the behavior of man in society. 








Dollar Books 


EARLY everybody is familiar with the paper bound 
books which are sold in Europe so cheaply that everyone 
buys. New books over there are first published in “paper 
backs” and rarely cost more than $1.00—generally much less. 
This accounts in a large measure for the fact that many more 
books are bought and read in France, Italy and Germany than 
in this country where the standard price is $2.00 or more, 
Considering that this country has a much greater literate popu- 
lation than any of the countries of Continental Europe, it is 
apparent that our high cost of books has a great deal to do with 
limiting their sales. 


The Republic Publishing Company is undertaking the ex- 
periment of determining whether good books in paper covers 
will go in this country. It is publishing new and worth-while 
books to sell for $1.00 a volume. Typographically they are 
the equal in every respect to the books that ordinarily sell for 
$2.00 or more. The best paper, printing and craftsmanship is 
going into their manufacture. The paper covers have been 
carefully selected for their wearing quality and appearance. 
The books so far published are listed in the column to the left. 


Anyone of the titles described on this page may be had in 
combination with a six months’ subscription to The New Repub- 
lic for $3.00. Or for $4.50 we will send you the three books 
listed here with The New Republic for six months. If you 
are for the “lower cost of books” won’t you contribute to the 
success of the experiment by accepting this offer and in addi- 
tion receive the weekly issues of The New Republic for the 
next 26 weeks? 


The New 
REPUBLIC 
421 West 21 # Street 
New York City 








For the enclosed $.... 
(26 weeks) and a copy of each of the following books: 


please send me the New Republic for six months 


() The Story of Teapot Dome. Name . 
() The Labor Spy. Address . 
0 Social Discovery. In full . 


10-29-24 
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John Masefield 


Sard Harker 


Urged on by the spurrings of an insistent dream, Sard Harker starts his Odyssey in quest of a girlmet 
and loved years before. From the lonely austerity of a sailing ship to unspeakable terrors and hor- 
rors; enduring dangers and tortures, breath-catching i in their eerieness, Sard Harker wins through to 


final victory. 


The scene is a little known corner of the world, where ancient faiths and pagan rites still linger. 
This is Masefield at his dramatic best. Vigorously written, crammed with action—a veritable epic of 


great adventure. 


May Sinclair 
Arnold Waterlow 


“May Sinclair has in her ‘Arnold Waterlow; A Life’ 
achieved the greatest artistic success of her career. 
The characters are flesh and blood. The description 
of — life,in the mq 4 es em ~ se hesita- 
tion be compared wi e beginning of ‘Davi 

field.’ So far as England is ee oy ater- 
low; A Life’ is the novel of 1924.”—The Chicago 
Tribune. $2.50 


William Stearns Davis 
The Beauty of the Purple 


A thrilling historical romance of Constantinople in the 
Eighth Century. Events that tumble one upon - 
other—tense and eager to the last word—settings of 

gorgeous colors and historic interest—in all a remark- 
ably eens story and characterized by “that some- 
thing” which makes it worth while. $2.50 


Flora Annie Steele 
The Law of the Threshold 


Maya Day, a talented Indian girl educated in the West, 
returned to India filled with a desire to purify the an- 
cient cult of the Tantracists, Mai Kali’s worshippers 
and how in consequence of her i ignorance of the hidden 
forces at work there, she found herself baffled by the 
secret plans of Hindu politicians and fanatics, and 
made the catspaw of those whose interest lay in fos- 
tering unrest among the ignorant masses. A gripping 
story by a master of India fiction. $2.25 


Lady Frazer 
Leaves from the Golden Bough 


No more fascinating book on the life of ancient peoples 
has been produced than “The Golden Bough.” It isa 
mine of supernatural lore and legend, an exhaustive 
study of the earliest forms of superstition and re- 
ligion. Lady Frazer has taken the choicest bits from 
her husband's book and now presents them in her own 
interesting style. Sixteen-full page illustrations by 
H. M. Brock, $3.00 





To be published in October $2.50 


Francis L. Wellman 
Gentlemen of the Jury 


This popular author of “The Art of Cross Examina- 
tion” has written an entertaining book about the court. 
The material is arranged in the form of narratives, 
anecdotes, and amusing incidents and should prove a 
worthy companion to his other book, which has gone 
into nineteen issues. $4.00 


William Allen White 
Politics: The Citizen’s Business 
“And finally, brethren . . . there abideth these three— 

Coolidge, avis and La Follette.” 

In this béok the first citizen of Kansas—now a candi- 
date for Governor on his own ticket—tells you what 
he trinks of each of the three and the parties they 
represent. 

Mr. Whi f the 

: r. te’ gp - i are a 


William Bennett Munro 
Personality in Politics 


The author shows that many. current notions with ref- 
erence to politics as a practical art are without any 
foundation ‘in fact, and demonstrates that individual 
personality plays a larger part in politics than any 
other factor. The age on Reformers explains why 
Reform so often fails; the chapter on Bosses explains 
why Bossism so often triumphs. $1.50 


James Stephens 
In the Land of Youth 


The Taillteann gold medal wasawarded James Stephens 
for his novel “Dierdre” pub'ished last year. 

“In the Land of Youth” is a companion volume to that 
much praised work. Te is a tale of fairies gods, and 
fantasies, of phil and delicious fooling. 

“Mr. St ” work is full if sweetness and of whimsi- 
cality, of sympathy, and tenderness and sly satire, of 


merriment and of poetry.”—-The New York sr 





. i Ask your dealer to show you these books. You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection. ; 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





ae a Prices subject to change on publication 











